UNITARIAN REVIEW 


ve XXXIV, AGUS, 1890. 


TWO OLD-TIME MINISTERS OF LEXINGTON. 


Two pastorates of the First Parish of Lexington, Mass., 
extended over a period of one hundred and five years,— 
that of Rev. John Hancock, the second minister, ordained 
and settled in 1698, and continuing until his death in 1752; 
and that of Rev. Jonas Clark, his successor, ordained and 
settled in 1755, and continuing until his death in 1805. 
During this long period, the church and town records are 
quite full. They were apparently kept with accuracy, and 
have been carefully preserved. We are able, therefore, to 
glean from them much information concerning prevailing 
opinions and customs. As these were not greatly different 
from those of other country towns in the vicinity, they aid 
us in making a reliable picture of the life of the ministers 
and churches of the period. 

Mr. Hancock and Mr. Clark were both graduates of Har- 
vard, the former in 1689, the latter in 1752. Their special 
preparation for the profession we are unable to determine. 
Mr. Hancock taught school in Cambridge after graduating, 
and probably studied divinity under the direction of the Cam- 
bridge minister or the president of the college. His father 
was a prominent man in Cambridge, though spoken of as a 
“cordwainer” in legal documents of that time. Eight 
years after his graduation Mr. Hancock began to preach, 
the first year on probation. Mr. Clark was a native of 
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Newton, and probably prepared for the ministry with Rev. 
John Cotton, the pastor of the church there. Both were 
farmers as well as ministers, tilling the same farm of fifty 
or sixty acres, from which they drew much of the support 
of their large families. They owned the land which they 
cultivated, and occupied the same house, still standing, 
where their children were born and where they died, at an 
advanced age, with the harness on. Both married daugh- 
ters of ministers: Mr. Hancock, the daughter of Rev. 
Thomas Clark, of Chelmsford; and Jonas Clark, the daugh- 
ter of Rev. Nicholas Bowes, of Bedford, Mr. Hancock’s 
grand-daughter. The children and grandchildren of these 
men had a strong predilection for the ministry. Two of 
Mr. Hancock’s sons were graduated at Harvard, and fol- 
lowed their father’s profession: John became the minister 
of Braintree (now Quincy), where his distinguished son 
John, President of the Continental Congress and first Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, was born; and Ebenezer was or- 
dained and settled as his father’s colleague, but died, after 
a ministry of six years, in 1740. Thomas, the other son, 
was apprenticed to a book-binder in Boston, when fourteen 
years of age. He rose to be one of the princely merchants 
of the city and one of the councillors of the royal governor. 
He built the fine old stone mansion on Beacon Street, de- 
stroyed about thirty years since. Thomas Hancock prac- 
tised a generous hospitality toward the clergy. He left 
handsome bequests to several of them, and also to differ- 
ent churches, to the city of Boston for the care of the 
insane poor, and to Harvard College. Rev. Mr. Hancock’s 
daughters both married clergymen. 

In Rev. Jonas Clark’s family there was a similar affection 
for the ministerial life. Of thirteen children, six sons and 
six daughters attained adult years. Not one son, strange 
to say, received a college education or followed the father’s 
profession, though all became men of note in the communi- 
ties where they lived, as bankers, merchants, and municipal 
officers. Some of the grandsons, however, became ministers. 
But the daughters atoned for the recreancy of the sons. 
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Four married ministers: Mary, Dr. Henry Ware, Hollis 
Professor of Divinity at Harvard; Lydia, Rev. Benjamin 
Green, of Medway; Lucy, Rev. Thaddeus Fiske, of West 
Cambridge; and Martha, Rev. William Harris, of Marble- 
head, afterwards President of Columbia College in New 
York City. From these marriages have descended a large 
number of men and women distinguished for learning and 
usefulness in various walks of life. Connected by marriage 
or by direct descent with John Hancock and Jonas Clark, 
there have been more than twenty-five ministers and numer- 
ous lawyers, physicians, college professors, authors, and ar- 
tists. For the most part, these. ministers are to be counted 
on the liberal side in theology: some were leaders in the 
Unitarian movement. Among these connections are also 
found many names honorably associated with benevolent 
and reformatory enterprises, with temperance, anti-slavery, 
education, and social progress. 

Rev. John Hancock was a Calvinist, of course. The 
church covenant was already established when he came to 
Lexington, and he made no effort to change it. It was 
formed when the church was gathered and his predecessor 
ordained, in 1696. Like all those early covenants, it was 
simply a pledge of fidelity to God, to Christ, and to each 
other in the religious life, without expressing any clearly 
defined theological belief. It may be fairly inferred from the 
covenant that Calvinism was the belief of the minister and 
the church; but, whether high or low, we have no means of 
determining Mr. Hancock’s exact position in theology, unless 
it be the fact that he was opposed to the great Whitefield 
revival, and set his face as flint against it. His name ap- 
pears among those who protested against Whitefield’s de- 
nunciations of Harvard College, pronouncing them un- 
founded accusations. He would not admit Whitefield to 
his pulpit; and hence, while many of the neighboring 
churches, notably that of Concord, were distracted with 
conflicting opinions and rent by fierce and angry factions, 
the Lexington church appears not to have been disturbed 
in the least by the storm. He belonged to the half-way- 
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covenant party, baptizing the children of parents who were 
not members of the church, but requiring them first to own 
the covenant. The stricter clergy baptized children only 
where at least one of the parents was a church member. 

Whatever may have been Mr. Hancock’s theological posi- 
tion, there can be no question regarding his ecclesiasticism. 
He was evidently a believer in the divine authority of the 
Church and the clergy, and a strict observer of Congrega- 
tional usages and rites. The children were duly baptized, 
and a large proportion of the people brought into the 
church. A careful supervision was exercised over the mem- 
bers, and all charges against their honesty, truthfulness, or 
purity, rigidly investigated. When these were sustained by 
proper evidence, the offenders were compelled to confess 
and implore forgiveness in the presence of the congrega- 
tion, “in open meeting.” Sins of impurity, intemperance, 
fraud, untruthfulness, and violence were thus publicly ac- 
knowledged by men and women before their kinsfolk, 
neighbors, and fellow-townsmen. For church members this 
was the indispensable condition of restoration to church 
fellowship and admission to the communion ; for many per- 
sons not church members it was the only means of obtaining 
baptism for their children. Probably the belief prevailed 
that without this religious observance there was danger that 
the child would be eternally lost in case of early death. 
These confessions of wrong-doing, which are largely for sins 
of impurity, often precede the baptism of the children. 
The record first gives the confession in full, and states that 
the persons owned the covenant; afterwards their children 
were baptized. A relentless grip this theology must have 
had to bring about such confessions! An inflexible author- 
ity the minister must have exercised over his parishioners 
to enforce such an observance! But does it not imply a 
dull moral sensibility in the minister to insist upon it and 
in the people to tolerate it? The influence of such public 
confessions of private immorality must have been hardening 
to the moral feelings of those who made and those who 
heard them, and dangerous to the modesty and delicacy of 
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the young. There is no evidence that the social standing 
of persons brought before the whole congregation was 
affected. One of the men of Lexington most honored with 
public office, the head of a large and influential family, con- 
fessed that, when captain of a military company in the ser- 
vice of the Province, he made false returns of the number 
of his soldiers and put the pay in his own pocket. Yet 
the fact did not prevent his repeated election to the Gen- 
eral Court. 

Of Mr. Hancock’s power and influence as a preacher we 
have little from which to judge. Only a few printed ser- 
mons of his remain. The fact that he was chosen to preach 
the Artillery Election Sermon and at ordinations to act as 
moderator in church councils, to give public addresses on 
various occasions, to settle differences between ministers 
and their parishes, and heal the wounds caused by church 
quarrels, and that he came to be generally known in this 
part of the State as “Bishop Hancock,” shows that he must 
have been a man of more than ordinary ability and influ- 
ence, respected for his wisdom and his character. His de- 
cision in cases of controversy between neighbors and parish- 
ioners was accepted as a final settlement, and law-suits in 
town were almost unknown during his ministry. What 
Parson Hancock said was right, and must-be done. Where 
he fixed the bounds between estates in controversy, there 
they must remain. With all his sternness of creed and 
strictness of observance, he loved a good story or joke. His 
manners were genial and his spirit generous. In his old age, 
two of the deacons once visited him to urge the appointment 
of elders to assist him in his duties, thinking that they 
would be chosen for the office. He readily assented, and 
then explained to them what elders are required todo. -On 
Sunday morning, he said, they are to bridle and saddle the 
minister's horse, and hold the stirrup for him to mount. At 
the meeting-house they are to receive his horse and bring 
him to the door after the service. They are also to accom- 
pany him on his journeys to ordinations and other public 
occasions, perform similar duties, and pay all expenses, 
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After this no more was said about choosing elders. Visiting 
the family of a parishioner on one occasion, Mr. Hancock 
was offered some refreshment by the mistress of the house: 
among other things a fine cheese was set before him. Turn- 
ing it around and looking it over, he said, “* Madame, where 
shall I cut it?” “Anywhere you please, sir,” was the 
reply. Then I think I will cut it at home.” “Certainly,” 
said the lady. Accordingly, he put it in his saddle-bags and 
carried it away for family use. On the town records he is 
sometimes spoken of as “Sir Hancock,” a title bestowed 
upon the old-time ministers, in rare instances, by reverent 
parishioners. During his pastorate an instance is recorded 
of an attempt to enforce the law against non-church-goers. 
This was in 1720, when Will Chamberlain appears before 
the selectmen to answer this grave charge. He excuses 
himself on the ground that he had no clothes fit to wear to 
meeting: thereupon, a suit was ordered at the town’s ex- 
pense. But, after being provided with two shirts, breeches, 
coat, waistcoat, and shoes, Chamberlain was still remiss in 
the observance of his religious duties, and complaint was 
made before a justice at Cambridge, and Chamberlain 
ordered to appear. What the decision was I do not know; 
but on the town records are bills paid for transporting him 
to and from Cambridge, boarding him while there, and 
washing him after he was brought home. It was so costly 
an experiment to bring him under proper religious training 
that the process was not repeated upon other offenders. 
Probably Chamberlain became a pauper, since there is a 
charge of 16s. 9d. for drink furnished by the selectmen at his 
funeral. 

Parson Hancock’s salary was a movable feast. It was to 
be £45 a year, and a quarterly collection in addition, with 
a settlement of £80; but after three years the collections 
were given up, and the salary fixed at £56. At first this 
was probably nearly equivalent to as many pounds sterling ; 
but it gradually dwindled away with the depreciation of the 
currency until it was hardly £20 in good money. Though 
he repeatedly asked to have the depreciation made up to 
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him, or at least to have his salary increased correspondingly 
in the future, the records declare that his request passed “ in 
the negative.” However, when his son Ebenezer became 
his colleague, it was agreed that he should teach the gram- 
mar school while assisting “his honored father,” and that 
together they should receive £200 as salary; but this 
amount was not equal to £40 sterling apiece, and it con- 
tinued steadily to decrease. But the town made some com- 
pensation by voting £85 to buy a negro man for Mr. Han- 
cock’s service. With Cato’s aid, the farm no doubt was 
made to add materially to the maintenance of the family. 
We can readily imagine what a hard struggle it must have 
been for the old minister to live and keep souls and bodies 
together in his family, maintain a respectable appearance, 
educate two sons at college and prepare them for the min- 
istry, on so meagre an income. It undoubtedly required 
the strictest economy and constant self-denial. How he was 
able to accomplish it passes our understanding. His son 
Thomas, however, who rose rapidly to wealth and distinc- 
tion, came to the rescue, enlarged and improved the humble 
dwelling, and finally took the farm into his hands, and faith- 
fully cared for his parents, advancing whatever was needed 
to support them in comfort. The end of his long pastorate 
came at last. A relief it must have been to his people, after 
having heard him for fifty-five years. Almost two genera- 
tions had grown up and passed away under his ministry. It 
is said that in the last years of his life he preached quite as 
vigorously as in the earlier, and that the Sunday before his 
death he gave no signs of impending failure. 

The tidings of his sudden departure caused universal grief. 
A town meeting was called immediately, and £200 voted to 
provide for the funeral; and the expenses exceeded the ap- 
propriation. The public houses were opened for the enter- 
tainment of the clergy and visiting friends, The grave was 
dug and bricked up. Mourning rings and gloves were pro- 
vided for the bearers, and scarfs for the relatives and 
friends. Dr. Appleton came, and preached two sermons in 
honor of the faithful old minister on the Sunday following 
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the burial. Thus the people were comforted for their loss; 
and perhaps the rebukes of conscience were allayed for hav- 
ing dealt unjustly by him, when living, by giving him a gen- 
erous funeral and drowning their sorrow in copious eating 
and drinking. But let it be said that the population of the 
town at the time of his death scarcely exceeded six hundred 
persons, and the assessed property was not above $100,000. 
Money was hard to get. The laborer’s wages were not 
above forty cents a day, and all the products of the farm 
equally low, so that the pinched salary may have cost far 
more toil and self-denial in the people than the larger sal- 
aries of to-day. 

Rev. Jonas Clark was a man of great intellectual breadth 
and vigor, and of tireless industry in his labors on the farm 
and in the study. The materials for estimating his work 
and character are abundant. He left a series of manuscript 
diaries, kept on interleaved almanacs, and covering the en- 
tire period of his ministry. Here he noted briefly from day 
to day the work in which he was engaged, names of his vis- 
itors, events of importance occurring in town, matters of 
family interest, and the state of the weather. He was famil- 
iar with all kinds of farm labor. The ploughing, planting, 
hoeing, haying, harvesting, and cider-making were not mat- 
ters which he merely superintended: he worked with his 
own hands, and had the help of his boys. From the begin- 
ning to the close of the season, from the first peep of dawn 
till dusky eve, he was at work in the garden or the field, at 
the wood-pile, in the barn, or in the study. Wife and 
daughters were equally busy, spinning, weaving, caring for 
the dairy, or making up the clothing for twelve children. 
Besides the diary, there are several published sermons, 
preached at ordinations or on anniversary occasions, and 
a number of able papers, entered on the town records, 
relating to events that preceded and followed the Revolu- 
tion. When the town wished to instruct its representative 
in the General Court or in the Provincial Congress, or when 
correspondence with Committees of Safety in other towns 
was to be carried on, Mr. Clark generally drew up the 
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papers adopted by the committee in charge. He was one of 
the foremost leaders in all patriotic movements in his por- 
tion of the State, and his house became a rallying-place for 
the patriots of Middlesex County. The measures adopted 
by the town for public defence sprang from a spirit of re- 
sistance largely due to his sermons from the pulpit and his 
speeches in town meeting. His activity in the good cause 
was not a matter of words alone. He threw himself, body, 
heart, and soul, into the struggle for independence. He 
gave up a portion of his salary for the arming and equipping 
of soldiers. He went down the harbor with his parishioners 
to work on the fortifications after the evacuation of Boston. 
He assisted in sending forward men and supplies from the 
town through all the dreary years of the war. He was a 
bold; wise, vigilant, unflagging supporter of the measures 
which secured final victory. 

Mr. Clark’s grandson, Rev. William Ware, says that he 
averaged fifty-six sermons a year during the fifty years of 
his ministry. In the early part of his pastorate he preached 
altogether from manuscript, but in later years frequently 
from brief heads of his discourse. We are not to think of 
those twenty-eight hundred written sermons as productions 
of the puny character popular in the modern pulpit. They 
were strong in logic, fearless in denunciation of tyranny and 
wickedness, and tremendous in their length. Mr. Ware had 
seen one of his sermons which must have required three 
hours for its delivery. He seldom took less than an hour 
for an ordinary discourse. On one occasion he is said to 
have prayed for two hours. No wonder that during the 
long prayer boys would sometimes slip out, take a bit of an 
airing, and come back in season for the “Amen.” Mr. 
Clark was emphatic in his delivery, and pounded the cushion 
without mercy. In 1792, Governor Hancock offered to give 
the society an elegant Bible for the pulpit, if they would 
consent to its being read as a part of the service, as it evi- 
dently had not been up to that time. Mr. Clark announced 
the proposed gift to the congregation, and asked them to 
take action upon the matter. One of the deacons rose and 
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said that he apprehended it’would not be acceptable if it 
should increase the length of the service, for they were 
anxious to get home and do their chores before dark. Mr. 
Clark promised that it should not. The Bible was accord- 
ingly accepted, and the reading established as a part of the 
service. How the people endured these long services, in 
winter weather, with no means of warming the meeting- 
house, and while two outside doors opened directly into the 
audience-room, probably unplastered, it is difficult to under- 
stand. Mr. Clark had a pair of fur gloves which he wore in 
winter while preaching. A slit in the thumb and forefinger 
of the right hand enabled him to turn the leaves of his 
sermon readily. When it was first proposed to put stoves 
in the meeting-house, the project was stubbornly resisted ; and 
one man was so grievously offended that he refused to enter 
the church again. A certain woman of the congregation, 
after the stoves were put in, actually fainted on account of 
the oppressive heat, although it was a cold day: she was 
not a little chagrined on learning that no fire had been kin- 
dled in the stoves. 

Parochial visiting took the shape, to a considerable extent, 
of social tea-drinkings, in which Mrs. Clark joined. These 
visits were made about once a year to the principal families 
of the town, and occupied a good part of the afternoon. 
Mr. Clark frequently attended the raising of dwelling- 
houses, where prayer was offered before the business began ; 
and he notes occasions where accidents occurred, probably 
from too copious drinking of something stronger than tea. 
He was also present at drills and musters of military com- 
panies, to lead the public devotions, and visited the schools 
te catechise the children. 

A Thursday lecture was the custom in many of the Massa- 
chusetts towns. Judge Sewall used to arrange his travel- 
ling to and from different courts so as to attend the lecture 
in certain towns on the route. Lexington appears to have 
been one of a circuit of five or six towns, and the ministers 
took turns. Mr. Clark preached Election Sermons, Artillery 
and State, and was frequently called to preach ordination 
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discourses. Several young men of the town, after graduat- 
ing from college, pursued their theological studies under 
his direction. As many as nine of these Lexington boys 
became ministers, and were settled in this State, Maine, or 
New Hampshire during his pastorate, no doubt through his 
influence and by his generous assistance. . 

Mr. Clark was a delegate to the Convention for the forma- 
tion of the State Constitution. That instrument as finally 
adopted did not wholly meet his approval, and he opposed 
some of its provisions while it was under consideration. He 
objected that it did not sufficiently guard individual rights 
or recognize Protestantism as the religion of the State. 
When the Constitution came before the town for adoption, 
he proposed several amendments, which were carried in 
town meeting, and some of which were subsequently ac- 
cepted. The famous Jay Treaty with England was bitterly 
denounced by many of our leading statesmen: only the per- 
sonal influence of the President secured its adoption. Mr. 
Clark was appointed by the town to draw up a protest to be 
presented to Washington. It is a strong and forcible state- 
ment of the objections, and the questions raised are argued 
at great length. Happily, people’s fears proved groundless. 

Mr. Clark’s theological position is not easily determined 
from his printed discourses. Probably it was not very 
clearly defined in his own wind, or, if it were, he never 
made it prominent in his preaching. William Ware classes 
him among the Calvinistic clergy of moderate views; but his 
daughter Betty asserted that her father was Arminian in his 
theology. Like many of the preachers of that period and of 
that belief, he probably gave little attention to systems of 
doctrine in his sermons, and confined himself to the great 
principles of righteousness, piety, and benevolence, the love 
and goodness of God, the sure and terrible retributions of 
sin, the moral influence and excellence of Christ’s example, 
and the blessed assurance of immortality through him. 
That Mr. Clark belonged to the broad and liberal party in 
theology there can be little doubt. While he maintained a 
wide fellowship, many of his most intimate friends were of 
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that order of belief. Three of his sons-in-law, his frequent 
visitors, and the students boarding in his family —such as 
the Rev. Messrs. Abiel Abbot, Pitt Clark, Mr. Ripon, 
Joseph Esterbrook, William Emerson, and others — belonged 
to the liberal wing of the Congregational body. In his 
charge at the ordination of Rev. Josiah Bridge, a Lexington 
man, at Wayland, then East Sudbury, in 1761, occurs this 
passage, which indicates very plainly that his spirit was of 
the broadest and freest even at that early day: “ Jealous of 
the liberty wherewith Christ has made you free, and willing 
that your brethren should freely enjoy the same, you will, 
we trust, never dishonor yourself, disgrace the ministry, or 
displease your Lord by receiving or imposing the schemes of 
fallible men, however great or good, as a rule of faith and 
practice.” It may be fairly doubted if many of the minis- 
ters of the colony had reached that point of independent 
personal judgment at that period, or, if they had, were as 
bold and fearless in proclaiming it. ‘Be free from human 
dictation or control in your religious belief, and accord the 
same freedom to your brethren that you claim for yourself.” 
Such was Jonas Clark’s position, and, doubtless, that of the 
Lexington Church, nearly a century and a half ago. We 
ask no larger liberty than this to-day, and we accept no less. 

Of Mr. Clark’s personal appearance there is very little 
tradition or artistic representation. A silhouette of his face 
is preserved in the Cary Library. This gives the impres- 
sion of a bold, firm, aggressive man, noble and intellectual 
in expression, having decided convictions, and ever ready to 
maintain them. The large bag-wig he wore appears any- 
thing but ornamental in the silhouette. He had a fair com- 
plexion and a strong but pleasing voice, which sometimes 
could be heard anywhere in the vicinity of the meeting- 
house. He was extremely neat and precise in his dress, and 
his presence was commanding. His sons were fine-looking 
men, and the daughters are represented as beautiful. Betty, 
whose face was badly disfigured by an accident in childhood, 
used to say that it was a mercy sent to keep her from being 
vain of her beauty. They were a handsome race, and it is 
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no wonder that so many Harvard students were smitten 
by the girls; but whether the beauty came from father or 
mother we are unable to say. 

It is pleasant to notice that Mr. Clark was a companion 
to his boys. They toiled together in the fields. They set 
nets together for pigeons, it being carefully noted in his 
diary how many were caught. Days of fishing at Lincoln 
Pond they passed together, after the hoeing or haying was 
over. With all his intellectual activity and his arduous 
labors in town and church, Jonas Clark never lost a boy’s 
love for sports, and was ever ready to join in them with his 
children. He allowed the girls to attend balls in town, 
given at the Munroe or Buckman Tavern, and to have 
merry-makings at home. This was probably exceptional at 
the time with the clergy. Thus we have the impression of 
a man sound and vigorous in body, broad, free, and strong 
in mind, genial and pleasing in manners, loving children, 
and happy to be sometimes a boy among boys. 

Hospitality was a ruling impulse in his nature. His 
home seemed never to be without visitors. They came 
often and stayed long; for the atmosphere of the family was 
stimulating and healthful. The presidents of the college, 
Willard, Locke, and Langdon, the professors, brother minis- 
ters journeying to and from Boston, the great leaders of the 
patriotic cause, Samuel and John Adams, John Hancock, 
Joseph Warren, and Governor Brooks, and numerous uncles, 
aunts, and cousins were entertained beneath that hospitable 
roof. How food and lodging were found for such a multi- 
tude it puzzles us to comprehend. But their names are all 
down in the diary, and somehow they were sheltered and 
fed. In addition to Mr. Clark’s wife and twelve children, 
he had a brother, imbecile or insane, who lived and died in 
his house. All this domestic expenditure was sustained on 
a salary of £80 a year and twenty cords of wood. The 
money value was much reduced by depreciation, and seldom 
made up by additional appropriations. It often proved no 
more valuable than the wood. When a new meeting-house 
was sorely needed, Mr. Clark subscribed $30, and Governor 
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Hancock added $100. When the girls were to be married, 
much weaving, spinning, and quilting had to be done for 
them and more visitors entertained. What close, calculating 
economy, what patient toil, what heroic self-denial, all this 
required, none of us can understand or perhaps imagine. 
But that it was done the diary conclusively shows. That a 
family of worthy sons and daughters was reared and sent 
out into the world to make bright many new homes, and 
pour a stream of beneficent influences to remotest genera- 
tions, the history of the family abundantly proves. Under 
such burdens of care and responsibility, the mother sank 
into the grave in middle life, leaving to her daughters the 
household labors and economies which weighed so heavily 
upon her. The new homes founded by the children soon 
began to abound in fresh young life; and nothing seemed to 
delight the grief-stricken husband so much as the visits to 
the old hive of these troops of boys and girls, making the 
place bright and joyous again. 

What Mr. Clark’s reading was, or whether he was able, 
with his ever-pressing duties to church, town, and friends, and 
with much farm-work constantly on hand, to read at all, I 
am unable tosay. His sermons must usually have been writ- 
ten at night, after the household noise was hushed in sleep. 
He never mentions a book that he was reading in all 
these diaries of fifty years. He never makes an allusion to 
the conversation of his distinguished guests or expresses an 
opinion or purpose of his own. The journals are simple, 
brief records of homely facts; and yet there is a charm 
about them which every one will acknowledge, carrying us 
back to the labors, struggles, and sorrows of a minister’s 
family one hundred and fifty years ago. 

There is a brief record on a fly-leaf of the diaries of the 
books loaned by Mr. Clark to some of his parishioners and 
to the neighboring ministers, who seem to have found help 
for their intellectual life in his humble library. Among the 
volumes taken by the parishioners were Baxter’s Works in 
four large volumes. These were given to the church by 
Samuel Holden, governor of the Bank of England, for the 
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use of minister and people, and are still preserved in the 
public library,— books not much called for by readers in our 
day, but they were so much used in Mr. Clark’s time as to 
require rebinding. In the list, one finds further The Fe- 
male Spectator, Anson's Voyage around the World, Hervey’s 
Meditations, Hervey’s Dialogues, Burroughs’s Sermons, The 
Gentleman instructed, Universal Restitution a Doctrine of 
Scripture (surely, a strange book for a Calvinist to loan 
among his parishioners), The Reformed Prodigal, The Art of 
Preaching (loaned to Rev. Mr. Emerson), The Christian 
Philosopher, King’s Primitive Church, The Christian Saeri- 
fice, Thoughts upon the Atonement, Remarkables of Increase 
Mather, The Saered Classics defended, and The History of 
John Gyles, Esq. Such was the reading of the people. 
Few families, probably, owned any books save the Bible, 
and possibly Pilgrim’s Progress, and a volume or two of old 
sermons. The minister’s library was open to all his parish- 
ioners, but it appears unattractive and meagre enough beside 
the stores of interesting books with which our public libra- 
ries are now filled. 

Mr. Clark usually received a fee of $5 for a Sunday’s 
preaching when supplying a vacant pulpit. This, of course, 
was compensation for two full services. For a wedding, 
the fee was commonly $1. In exceptional cases, he received 
$2, but oftener only fifty cents. For a day’s labor on the 
farm he paid thirty-five or forty cents. Board was only a 
dollar per week in the best families. A farm of fifty acres, 
with buildings, rented for $40. It required two days’ labor 
to pay for a bushel of corn and three days’ for a pair of 
shoes or a gallon of rum. These petty details give some 
idea of the hard conditions of life in Lexington a century 
and a half ago. 

After fifty years filled to the brim with work and care 
and sacrifice, the stalwart form of the old minister began to 
break and fail. His wife had gone twenty years before, and 
sons and daughters had followed her. One day in the mid- 
summer of 1805, the diary says, “I have taken leave of my 
dear daughter Ware,” and two days afterwards “her body 
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was laid in the family tomb” of the old burying-ground in 
Lexington. From this time the entries in the diary become 
more brief, and the lines are blurred and broken. At 
length, where it says, “ Finished haying to-day,” it comes 
toanend. Mr. Clark lingered a few weeks. The parish- 
ioners came and gathered the harvest which he had sown ; 
and in the bright, soft days of the Indian summer, Novem- 
ber, 1805, his spirit passed on, and the worn-out body was 
reverently laid beside his wife and the children who had 
gone before. 

A man of noble character, a minister endeared to his 
flock by half a century of faithful labors and generous sacri- 
fices, a patriot firm and true in the time that tried men’s 
souls, a leader in the advocacy of a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, a Christian who fol- 
lowed Christ in belief and in conduct, he was sincerely 
mourned by the people of the town. His memory is still 
cherished in the place where his work was done. Truly 
may we say of him, in the lines of Herbert,— 


“ The religious actions of the just 
Smell sweet in death and blossom in the dust.” 


Let me sum up briefly some conclusions which may be 
fairly drawn from the Lexington church and town records 
regarding the olden time : — 

1. There was undoubtedly a more general observance of 
religious forms then than now, more constant attendance 
upon the Sunday worship, more devotion to religious insti- 
tutions and rites, greater reverence for the Sabbath as a 
peculiar and holy day in itself, for the Bible as a divine 
book, and greater deference for the clergy as a superior 
order of men by virtue of the office which they filled and 
the authority they were supposed to hold. All this can be 
asserted of the Lexington people of a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty years ago. In some particulars, the change of 
opinion and custom is to be regretted. We would gladly 
see a return, if it were possible, to more of the old-time de- 
votion; to rest, quiet, and worship on Sunday ; to religious 
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reading and private meditation and prayer; to a higher re- 
gard for religious institutions as helps in the development 
of worthy character. Yet we would not go back to the old- 
time views and superstitions out of which much of the 
old-time reverence grew and on which it rested. We need 
the light, the freedom, and the independent judgment of the 
time in which we are living. Is it possible to keep the 
new light, freedom, and independence, and have the old 
reverence for worship, for the church, for the sanctities of 
faith and prayer and communion with God? I am reluc- 
tant to admit that it is not possible. I cherish the hope and 
expectation that somehow the new light is to guide us to 
a higher faith, a truer devotion, a sweeter piety, a closer 
walk with God than our fathers had. 

2. But the true test of the value of a people’s religion is 
certainly not their devotion to religious observances, or the 
soundness of their creed, or the earnestness of their profes- 
sions. It is the purity and elevation of their lives, the 
breadth and tenderness of their sympathy, their reverence 
for the divine law as expressed by obedience to its demands, 
their fidelity in works of helpfulness, their readiness to 
respond to every claim of humanity and truth upon their 
time and thought and generosity, their intelligence, their 
public spirit, their love and service of country and man- 
kind. 

If we apply these tests to the old-time religion, the result 
is not such as should put to shame the churches and minis- 
ters of to-day, though they have no reason for boastfulness. 
There was much gross immorality even among church mem- 
bers, as the confessions of Parson Hancock’s time clearly 
prove. No doubt the church represented the best life of 
the town then as the churches surely do to-day. We have 
a cleaner, purer life in many respects than that of the 
fathers. There is more of the humanitarian spirit among 
us; more respect for man as man; more regard for the law 
of justice as applied to the dealings of society and the State 
with the humblest and poorest of its members; a wiser, 
kinder treatment of the unfortunate, the criminal, and the 
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pauper; a fuller recognition of the doctrine of human broth- 
erhood ; and a higher standard of manhood and womanhood. 
There is less religiousness, but more of the genuine spirit 
and the noble fruit of righteousness and love; less outward 
religion and more doing of God’s will, revealed in the nat- 
ure of man and in eternal principles of justice and truth. 
We have better homes, more Christ-like churches, a higher 
public opinion, a purer society, a freer and nobler State. 


CARLTON A. STAPLES. 


THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF RUSSIA.* 


Christianity in Russia is not only a religion: it is a well- 
organized church, the first, the oldest, and most popular of 
all the national institutions. The people have much the 
same attachment to their church as to their country: the 
two are so united in their thought, that the man who 
openly abandons the national faith is looked upon as less an 
apostate than a traitor. Skepticism, sometimes of a radical 
character, is very common in Russia; but those who have 
lost all religious belief retain an affection for their old church, 
and rarely attack it. 

The Greek National Church of Russia calls herself the 
“Holy Catholic Apostolic and Orthodox Church.” We will 
call her simply the Orthodox Church, the name preferred by 
her followers, leaving the title Catholic to her great rival. 
These two communions severed all connection when the 
Bishop of Rome claimed supremacy over all other bishops. 
At that time the Greek Church counted twenty millions of 
adherents: to-day there are eighty millions, of whom sixty 
are in Russia. This large majority of Slavs has given an 


* During the last few years, a number of articles have been contributed to the 
Revue des Lbeux Mondes on “La Religion en Russie,” by M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 
He is thoroughly conversant with his subject, having visited Russia many times, 
and enjoyed unusually good opportunities for studying the religion of the country. 
On this valuable series, the following matter is based. 
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immense preponderance to Russia in political matters over 
the other races included in the same Church, the Roumanians, 
the Creeks, and the Georgians, some Mongolian tribes and 
the Aleutians. There are missions in Alaska, China, Japan, 
Palestine, on the borders of the Red Sea, and in Abyssinia. 

This great Church has little influence on civilization. 
Like the Slavonic people, she is in the rear of the rest of 
Europe. This inferiority is, without doubt, due to geo- 
graphical, political, and religious isolation, to lack of pub- 
lic education and slight intercourse with European civili- 
zation. 

The Orthodox Church receives only the doctrines for- 
mulated by the great councils of the Church, previous to the 
rupture between Rome and Constantinople. The diver- 
gence, at first concerned only with pre-eminence and disci- 
pline, has become dogmatic. The double procession of the 
Holy Ghost, the purification of the soul in purgatory, the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, and the infal- 
libility of the Pope are rejected as strongly by Greek theo- 
logians as by Protestants. 

The Greek Church has been under no necessity of occu- 
pying herself with new dogmas. The faith once settled, her 
followers have had doctrinal peace. Hence she has enjoyed 
more liberty of thought than the Catholic Church, with its 
continual development of obligatory doctrine. There are 
here fewer settled points, less precision in teaching, less 
rigor in definitions. Consequently there is more liberty of 
opinion. As there is no central authority to condemn errors 
or proclaim truth, individual interpretation is much more 
free. This liberty of thought may prove to be a great bene- 
fit to the Church in the future. The defenders of Orthodoxy 
make the same reproach against Catholics and Protestants 
alike. Developed in opposite directions, the Latin ration- 
alism, the desire for logical deductions, definitions, and 
abstractions, is to them an evil. The absence of this spirit 
in the Greek Church may have been an element of weak- 
ness. In the future she may find it an advantage that 
obscure regions of thought have been left unexplored and 
undefined. 
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The difference between the Latin and Greek Churches is 
much greater in organization. With similar hierarchies of 
priests and bishops, the methods of government are directly 
opposite. In the Greek Church there is no living authority 
before which all must bow. Jesus Christ, the only head, 
has no vicar onearth. Having no infallible head, the Greek 
Church has had no trouble about temporal power, an inter- 
national capital, a holy city, an ecclesiastical state, or the 
changes of history. As there is no monarchical unity in the 
Church, there can be no question of a representative of the 
Divinity elevated above peoples and governments. 

Without a spiritual sovereign, Orthodoxy has tended to 
decentralization and variety. No local church has had the 
right to impose her usages, liturgy, or language on another. 
Instead of subordinating nations to a foreign domination, 
Greek Orthodoxy has tended to establish itself in national 
and independent churches. This fact explains the ecclesias- 
tical history of the Orient, and of Russia in particular. The 
religious autonomy of each nation is rational and natural 
under a church tending to define its ecclesiastica! proportions 
by the political divisions of countries. The only difficulty 
arises when the government and the nationality do not har- 
monize. Then the Church must be doubtful in her choice 
between the two. 

The national constitution of the Russian Church necessi- 
tates the participation of civil power in her government. 
She has been all that a National Church could be in an 
autocratic country. Religious and patriotic sentiments have 
been united in her favor. In the great crises of history, the 
alliance of Church and State has doubled the strength of the 
nation; but, so far as the progress of civilization is con- 
cerned, it has been an injury instead of a stimulant. The 
civil power has been tempted to treat the priest as a gov- 
ernment official, and to make the Church a sort of police 
force. 

The union has discouraged national movement, arrested 
foreign ideas at the frontier, contributed to introduce Ori- 
ental stagnation into Russia, and increased the isolation of 
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the country. The limitation of the Church to the country 
has narrowed the boundaries of both, religion increasing 
national prejudices while strengthening patriotic feeling. 
The old Russians avoided contact with Europe as a conta- 
gion. A nobleman was sent by Peter the Great to visit 
Germany and Italy. This was his manner of seeing a 
country: when he arrived in a city, he took a house, but 
never went out or allowed any one to enter during his stay. 
Thus he obeyed the command of the czar to travel, and 
satisfied his conscience. There are still people in Russia 
capable of acting in the same manner. 

The Greek Church has never insisted on Greek as the 
clerical language. Each country uses its vernacular in the 
liturgy. This fact, while consistent with the Christian 
idea, has not contributed to a close union of the countries 
of the communion, or to the intellectual life of the clergy. 
Gveek, as the language of the New Testament, might well 
have been taken for the liturgical language. Union among 
the churches would have been promoted, and the realms of 
classical literature opened to the people, and communication 
kept up with the European world. But the use of Slavonic 
in the Russian Church tended to isolate the people unac- 
quainted with medieval Latin or the classics of antiquity. 
That the modern languages, however, are thoroughly and 
extensively taught is a great advantage on the side of 
modern civilization. The invariable language of the Rus- 
sian Church, the old Slavonic, is near enough to the spoken 
language to be understood by the people. 

The Greek Church is in many respects half-way between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. She has not attempted to 
compromise between the two, but she has natural tendencies 
distinguishing her from both. -Her apologists say, “The 
Orthodox Church has remained the centre of Christendom, 
equally removed from the two opposite poles, because she is 
the primitive, initial church, from which were derived the 
' two extreme forms, which, by a gradual development, have 
reached Catholic autocracy, on the one hand, and Protestant 
anarchy, on the other.” Catholics and Protestants, indeed, 
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are alike mistaken, when they represent the Russo-Greek 
Church as comparatively humble. Resting on the immovy- 
able foundations of Orthodoxy, her theologians contemplate 
proudly, but with pity, the religious discussions which agi- 
tate her two rivals. In doctrine, she is somewhat near to 
the Anglican Church; and friendly overtures have been 
made from this body as well as from the Old Catholics. 
The Greek Church has replied with dignity and reserve, 
and is unwilling to make any compromise. Her sympathies 
go out very strongly to the Old Catholics, as she detests the 
doctrine of Papal Infallibility. Yet one of the most eminent 
Russian theologians, Komiakof, wrote to Déllinger, “If you 
wish to unite yourselves to us, it is not enough to reject the 
last Council of the Vatican; you must also renounce nine or 
ten centuries of Latin tradition.” 

This Church has tendencies towards concentration and the 
supremacy of tradition on the one hand, and on the other 
towards freedom of interpretation and greater influence of 
the lower clergy and laymen. Since the time of Peter the 
Great there have been two schools among the clergy,— one 
showing Protestant sympathies, the other manifesting a 
Catholic tendency; but there is, however, nothing like the 
strong party feeling dividing the Anglican Church. The 
division is between the higher and the lower clergy. The 
former are monks: they rule the Church, and from their 
ranks the bishops and high officials are chosen. The lower 
clergy come from the people, marry, and occupy the humbler 
position of parish priests. They desire more influence, and 
some have even dared to ask that bishops should be chosen 
from their number. This is the meaning of high and low 
Church in Russia. 

Catholics and Protestants alike reproach the Orthodox 
Church with her long liturgy and ritual. She has retained 
the forms of the fourth and fifth centuries, many of which 
have been modified by Rome. She is accused of material- 
izing Christianity under much ceremonial form. She has, 
however, tried to guard against excessive symbolism. No 
statues of stone or metal are allowed in the churches, and 
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but a few pictures of a traditional and austere type. No 
instrumental music is permitted. The chief reasons of her 
formalism are the actual spirit of the orthodox nations,— 
ignorant and slightly civilized,— and the realistic character 
of the Russian people, who have an innate attachment to 
rite and ceremony. Christian in form, the faith of the 
peasant is still half-pagan: to the mouwjik, ceremony and 
ritual constitute the whole of religion. The material form 
seems to him so much the real essence that necessary cor- 
rections of the liturgy by proper authority excited an ob- 
stinate schism. 

This ritualistic spirit does not necessarily lead to one set 
form of external worship. With more holy days and fasts 
than the Latin Church, there is less constraint. In the prac- 
tice of these rites, as in the interpretation of dogmas, the 
Greek Church allows some liberty. She does not claim for 
herself or the clergy complete domination over the faithful ; 
neither does she make submission to ecclesiastical authority 
the supreme virtue of Christianity. If religious observance 
is less general in Russian society than among Catholics, it is 
often more liberal and spiritual. 

To judge rightly of the moral and political strength of a 
church, we must look at her religious practices and the rela- 
tions between priest and people. The Orthodox Church 
baptizes by immersion and does not admit the validity of the 
Latin aspersion. Children are baptized and confirmed 
immediately after by the priest. The Church maintains 
the doctrine of the real presence, but administers both bread 
and wine to the people. She allows second and third mar- 
riages among the laity, but forbids the fourth. Divorce is 
permitted for infidelity to the marriage vow. Auricular 
confession obtains in modified form. There is no confes- 
sional. The priest and the penitent standing up in the 
church, generally behind a screen, the former asks one or 
two general questions, to which the latter replies, and abso- 
lution is granted. The questions usually asked of a peasant 
are: “Have you stolen? Have you been intoxicated?” 
The moujik replies, “I am a sinner.” The higher classes 
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will not allow such direct questions. To the priest’s ques- 
tion, “Is your conscience troubled?” or “Have you any 
especial sin to confess?” the answer, “I am a sinner,” is 
held sufficient. The penance imposed by the priest is not a 
compensation or satisfaction for the sin committed, but 
simply a means of discipline for the sinner. Ordinarily, it is 
not prescribed unless requested by the penitent. Thus the 
Orthodox Church rejects the whole economy of Catholic 
indalgences, which the Russians call “ book-keeping by 
double entry” and the “Spiritual Bank.” 

The fact that the priests, or popes, are married un- 
doubtedly helps to make confession a simple matter. Rome, 
however, acknowledges that celibacy is not necessary in the 
confessor, in allowing the marriage of priests in the churches 
of the Greek Uniates, Armenians, and Maronites. Another 
reason for simplicity is that every function of the priest has 
its commercial side. For confession, baptism, communion, 
marriage, there are obligatory offerings. For the commun- 
ion, one must pay several times. To ease the poverty of 
the clergy, every Russian must confess and commune once a 
year: the civil and military authorities enforce this law. 
An unbeliever, however, by paying the required sum, can 
have his name inscribed on the register of the pope and then 
go free. 

The long liturgy is well calculated to command the atten- 
tion of the people. It is rendered with great impressive- 
ness. Even in the country churches the most ignorant and 
intemperate priests show a truly clerical dignity at the altar. 
The peasant, as well as the educated man, attaches a great 
importance to the manner in which the pope officiates. 
A commanding presence, fine features, long hair and beard, 
a strong voice, are much appreciated in the clergy. The 
liturgy is really a sacred drama, the mise en scéne and execu- 
tion of which are very carefully attended to. The popes 
and deacons are the actors in the sacred drama: they are 
conscious of the solemnity of their réle, and act with the 
dignity of masters of divine ceremonies. 

Voltaire said that the mass is the opera of the poor. This 
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is as true in Russia as in Rome, but the Greek Church has 
never taken the opera for a model or borrowed from the 
world. In sacred things no other church has better under- 
stood the esthetics of religion, so generally forgotten or mis- 
understood by most Protestants. The Russian Church gives 
to the common people not only the substantial bread of the 
gospel, but also satisfaction for the universal sentiment of 
the beautiful and the ideal. To an ignorant and oppressed 
people, she has revealed art; to generations of serfs she 
has given representations and concerts which delight the 
senses and refresh the soul of the moujik. The Church has 
retained the second commandment; but she interprets it as 
forbidding only statwes, as liable to be regarded as idols, and 
worshipped by the ignorant. She admits pictures of the 
saints, called icones. These are of the conventional Byzan- 
tine type, handed down through centuries, from the time 
when art was in its infancy; but their solemn, unnatural 
figures are very dear to the people. They are not allowed a 
place on the altar for fear they may intercept the adoration 
of the faithful. The bishops even take an oath at their con- 
secration that they will guard against the icones receiving 
the worship due to God. Nevertheless, these old, blackened 
pictures receive much superstitious adoration. The most 
venerated of them are those supposed to perform miracles. 
Of these almost every city and convent has one. The Rus- 
sian army always carry a holy icone into battle; to it, in case 
of success, the victory is ascribed. Peter the Great always 
carried about a picture of the Virgin, to be seen at St. 
Petersburg, in the little house of the royal reformer, now 
transformed into a chapel. The picture called “Our Lady 
of Kazan,” the most popular of all, came to the help of the 
Russians in the invasion of 1812. It has been celebrated in 
Russian history for centuries. A magnificent church of the 
same name was built to shelter it in St. Petersburg, where 
every Christmas a Ze Deum is celebrated for the deliverance 
of the country. 

In the Orthodox Church the music is superb. Only the 
voices of men and boys are heard; but all that the human 
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voice can do the Russian chapels have obtained. Religious 
music has been the art ‘par excellence of Russia. Some of 
their choirs, that of the court chapel or the choir of 
Tchoudof in Moscow, for instance, are without an equal in 
Europe. 

Not content with one Lent, the Russians keep four,— one 
before Christmas, another before Easter, and two during the 
summer. No meat is allowed, and milk, butter, and eggs 
are also prohibited. Fish and vegetables are permitted ; 
but, as Russia is a country of few vegetables, and fresh fish 
are lacking, salt cod and herring are the staple food of many 
during these long fasts. The most strict deny themselves 
even fish. As a consequence, a great deal of sickness fol- 
lows each Lent, and the hospitals are full of patients. The 
higher classes do not keep the fasts rigorously; but the 
moujik and the workman hold to them the more strongly, 
the more difficult they are to observe. To the peasant they 
are essential religion, the sign of the victory of the spirit 
over the flesh. If the Church desired to relax the rigors of 
these long Lents, she would not dare to do it. Her most 
pious children would be offended, and a schism might result. 

The holy days equal the fast days in number. Evidently, 
there are too many of both; but the Church finds it diffi- 
cult to reduce the number of either. The Russian year 
counts only some two hundred and fifty working days, for 
the people refuse to labor on saints’ days. These are days 
of drunkenness and debauchery. The morning is given to 
the church, but afternoon and evening are spent in drinking- 
places. The Holy Synod has encouraged the people to work 
on certain of these days, but in vain. The peasant does not 
hesitate to buy and sell on Sunday; but he rebels at work 
on a feast day. 

The Greek Church is distinguished by her political flexi- 
bility, her facility of adaptation to any constitution of state 
and any social order. Conservative, like all religions, she 
has no necessary relationship to any political form. She 
allows the genius of the nation to act freely, and has less 
influence upon the outside world than it has upon her. 
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Liberty or despotism, republic or monarchy, democracy or 
aristocracy, she is not naturally drawn more to one than 
to another. If she has not the principle of liberty in her 
teaching, neither has she the doctrine of servitude. This is 
one reason for the respect in which she is held by all parties 
in Russia. It is an element of hope for her future. 

In the history of the Russian Church there have been four 
stages. In the first, she was completely dependent upon 
Constantinople. The Metropolitan of Russia, often a Greek, 
ignorant of the people, their language and their customs, 
was appointed by the Patriarch of that city. The second 
was a transition period, in which the Church was acquiring 
autonomy. In the third stage, the Metropolitan became 
Patriarch, and enjoyed the revenues of a prince. His palace 
was modelled on the ezar’s. He had a court and official 
attendants, tribunals of justice, financial chambers, and every 
kind of administrative bureau. In the fourth period, this 
power and wealth were cut down by Peter the Great. Fi- 
nally, he suppressed the office of Patriarch, and established 
in its place the Very Holy Synod. Seated at St. Peters- 
burg, this body now rules the Russian Church. Foreigners, 
indeed, sometimes think that the czar is the head of the 
Church and a sort of national pope. No Russian would 
admit such an idea. The Church acknowledges but one 
head, Jesus Christ. Orthodoxy sees in the czar only a pro- 
tector and defender. 

The Very Holy Synod is a permanent assembly, consisting 
of seven or eight bishops. Three of these hold for life, the 
others being appointed by the czar. Two of the lower 
clergy are also members. An attorney-general, appointed 
by the ezar, acts as Minister of Public Instruction; and 
nothing is done in the Synod without him. He proposes 
subjects to be discussed, and carries out the decisions of 
the Synod. No act is valid unless confirmed by him, and 
he has the right of veto when the decision is contrary to 
law. Once a year he reports to the czar the general sit- 
uation of the Church and the state of the clergy and of 
Orthodoxy. There are sixty dioceses in Russia. Three of 
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the bishops are called “ metropolitans,” and nineteen “ arch- 
bishops.” They draw the greater part of their salaries from 
the government. They are generally men of fine character, 
holding high rank in the world. Luxury and wealth ap- 
pear in their surroundings; but their private life is marked 
by abstinence and self-denial. No bishopric in the world 
has had a succession of more remarkable men than that 
of Moscow. 

The clergy in Russia is a caste, and until lately an heredi- 
tary caste. It is divided into two classes, the white clergy, 
composed of the married popes, and the black clergy, or the 
monks, who always dress in black, with a black veil hanging 
down their back. The chief distinction between the two 
classes is that marriage is obligatory on the popes, as celi- 
bacy is on the monks. The black clergy rule in the Church, 
and naturally wish to retain control. Against this the white 
clergy rebel, desiring a share in church government. The 
former are more important from their actual power, their 
knowledge, and their traditions: the latter are strong in 
their social position, as they belong more to the people. 
The one class has had a greater past: the other, perhaps, 
will have a greater future. 

The monasteries, counting their monks by hundreds for- 
merly, are inhabited now by a small number. There are 
in the Empire some five hundred convents, with less than 
six thousand monks and about as many lay brothers. In 
the institutions for women there are three thousand nuns 
and as many lay sisters. The monks are visibly dying out. 
Peter the Great wisely imposed laws upon them which have 
decreased their numbers greatly. A man cannot take the 
monastic vows before thirty years of age or a woman before 
forty. To enter the cloister, one must have fulfilled all his 
duties to the State, the town, and individuals. He must 
renounce the privileges of his class, and all right to property 
and to inheritance. At one time, only widowed popes and 
old soldiers were admitted. The spiritual rules, while en- 
couraging the monks to study the Bible, forbade them, 
under pain of corporal punishment, to compose books or to 
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make extracts. They were forbidden the use of pen, ink, 
and paper in their rooms, without permission of their Supe- 
rior. The rule of Peter the Great declared that “nothing 
troubles more the tranquillity of the monks than their foolish 
and useless writing.” 

The white clergy are an hereditary caste, a sort of tribe 
set apart and attached to the altar as the serfs were to the 
soil. The sons of the popes had to attend the schools which 
prepared students for the ministry, and ecclesiastical posi- 
tions were reserved for the graduates. Marriage in their 
own class was made obligatory on the popes. The daughters 
were destined for theological students, and the students for 
the daughters. A special authorization was necessary, if 
either would marry outside of the caste. In 1864, how- 
ever, the Czar Alexander II. opened the ministry to all 
classes, and gave the children of the popes the right to enter 
any profession. This was one of the great reforms of the 
reign, but custom and habit are so strong that it will require 
many years to put the law into practice. 

There are three classes of schools for the clergy: elemen- 
tary schools for the lower orders, who can often barely read 
and write ; the seminaries, in which most of the popes are 
educated; and the academies, where only the élite of the 
black and white clergy are trained. The whole education 
of the priest is a caste education. In ideas and sentiments 
these theological schools do not differ greatly from the 
secular schools, and their spirit is not much better. Relig- 
ion does not always seem to have the influence that one 
would expect in schools devoted to clerical education, for 
a number of students come out infidels. The privations 
endured by the students and the stern discipline partly 
account for this. Corporal punishment of the most severe 
kind is still administered in the seminaries. Iil-fed, insuffi- 
ciently clothed, imbittered by suffering, the students con- 
ceive a deep aversion for their professors, their vocation, 
for society, and for the Church. The academies are as bad. 
The students in theology do not hesitate to visit low drink- 
ing-places, and drunken orgies of every kind are not un- 
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known to them. It has happened to these students to be 
carried home dead-drunk: in their seminary slang, this is 
called “the transferring of the relics.” The reputation of 
these schools was so low that at one time the police were 
obliged to obtain pupils by force. The professors, poorly 
paid and ill-treated, were as discontented as the pupils. It 
is vot surprising that these Russian seminaries have long 
been regarded as hot-beds of radicalism. 

Even now, in spite of the reforms accomplished by Count 
Tolstoi and Mr. Potédonotsef, the spirit of the seminaries 
is not always very religious, and they are often as undisci- 
plined as the gymnasiums or universities. Open rebellion 
is not unknown. In 1885, the Metropolitan of Moscow was 
obliged to call in the police to his seminary. The rebels 
were beaten with rods until the blood ran, in the presence 
of the Metropolitan, who urged them to repentance after 
having first blessed the rods. A few years ago, under the 
present Czar Alexander III., the students of the Seminary 
of Voronéje, dissatisfied with their rector, tried to blow him 
up with dynamite. This was not a new invention of these 
future ecclesiastics. ‘Two years before, in 1879, they had 
tried to get rid of their inspector in the same manner. In 
1887, among the conspirators who attempted to kill the 
ezar, was a bachelor in theology, the son of a pope. 

The programme of studies in these seminaries is good and 
fully equal to that of other countries. The course comprises 
Old Slavonic, Latin and Greek, with at least one modern 
language, French or German, Algebra, Geometry, Physics, 
Rural Economy, History, Philosophy, and Theology. It 
would be difficult to conceive a more liberal system of 
instruction. The trouble here, as in all our modern 
schools, is that the subjects taught are hurried through in 
too short a time. The education thus loses in depth what it 
gains in breadth. 

From the Levitical constitution of the clergy have arisen 
certain customs which it will require many years to change. 
The pope naturally seeks to assure his own parish to one of 
his children, sometimes to the son, but more often to the 
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daughter, whose dowry it becomes. The theological student 
is not ordained until he is married and has obtained a 
church. His first business, then, after graduation, is to find 
a wife and a parish: if he can obtain them both at the same 
time, so much the better. To secure a church, the candidate 
often has to marry the daughter of the deceased incumbent. 
On the death of a pope, his family come upon the Church or 
State for support. The authorities are very glad to turn 
them over to the care of the new pope, and thus it becomes 
obligatory for him to marry the whole family. The fune- 
tions of all persons employed in the church — the singers, 
sextons, and bell-ringers—are also hereditary. The sacer- 
dotal class, of whom there are six hundred thousand (in 
Russia), includes all these. Persons in these lower orders 
marry in theirown rank. A marriage between families of 
different position is scarcely ever known. 

The great difficulty in the life of the pope is his poverty. 
The government pays him one hundred roubles a year, 
about $80. Besides this the parish gives him land, which is 
sometimes cultivated by the peasants for him; at other 
times he attends to it himself. In every parish there are 
several families who must live on the revenues of the Church. 
These might suffice if the whole revenue of each church were 
given to its clergy; but certain alms and taxes are re- 
served for the treasury of the diocese or the Synod. One 
of the chief sources of revenue is the selling of wax candles. 
This may be compared to the renting of chairs in Catholic 
or of pews in Protestant churches. The Orthodox believer 
(he does not sit down in church) always buys a candle at 
the door: this he leaves for the church or burns before some 
sacred picture. The Church is careful to have the candles 
made of pure wax, and often manufactures them herself. 
A number of bishops have candle manufactories, as do some 
of the convents. Of the one hundred million pounds of 
beeswax produced yearly in Russia, the greater part is con- 
sumed in the churches; and the revenue from this source 
must be very large. 

The Orthodox Church, obliged to support a married clergy, 
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must make money in every possible manner. Everything is 
paid for; no ceremony, no sacrament, is free. The pope 
often becomes merely a collector of taxes. The peasants 
are poor and not generous. He is obliged to exact every- 
thing possible in order to support his family, who often live 
in extreme poverty. When there is a feast in a family, the 
pope is invited to come to the house, chant a Te Deum, bless 
the family, and partake with them of the feast. On such 
occasions he always receives an offering. At certain seasons 
of the year,— Christmas, Epiphany, and Easter,—he does 
not wait for an invitation, but goes to visit all his parish. 
Priest and deacon in their robes, carrying the cross and 
followed by the singers, proceed on their way, singing a hal- 
lelujah. On entering a house, they turn towards the holy 
pictures, which are in a corner of the room, recite their 
prayers, give the cross to the people to kiss, and then go on 
to another house. Unfortunately, these tours are a cause of 
more or less scandal for the clergy. Each peasant whom 
the pope visits, no matter how poor he is, offers him a glass 
of vodka (brandy): this the priest cannot well refuse to 
drink, as the moujik would consider himself insulted if he 
did so, and would certainly refuse to work on his farm. 
The result can easily be imagined. Towards evening the 
pope is almost hors de combat. The mowiks think nothing 
of it at the time, and one of them supports the drunken pope 
as he continues reeling on his way, the cross in his hand, 
until his visits are all made. Naturally, such a spectacle 
does not add dignity to the pope or bring back dissenters 
to the Church. The peasant, who is the cause of this humil- 
iating scene, makes fun of the pope when it is all over. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu thinks the only thing for the pope to do, 
under the circumstances, is to acquire the habit of drinking 
a large amount of vodka without becoming intoxicated,— 
surely, an odd accomplishment for a clergyman. 

The peasant has little respect for the ministry, and he ridi- 
cules the pope while kissing his hand. Yet he prefers the 
old type of priest, with his good-nature, coarseness, and 
familiar weaknesses, to a pope more dignified, more tem- 
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perate, and better educated. “I know that he gets drunk,” 
said a moujik of his priest; “but he is a good Christian: he 
is never drunk Saturday night or Sunday morning.” If the 
pope has his weaknesses, if he is often hard and exacting 
with his people, owing to his extreme poverty, he is, on the 
other hand, very faithful to the duties of his calling. In the 
severe winters of Russia, and over a widely extended parish, 
the poor pope must go to visit the sick and console the 
dying. This he never refuses to do, and more than one has 
left his dead body buried in the snow while trying to reach 
some far-off parishioner, ill or dying. 

Since the time of Peter the Great, the popes have not 
been allowed to preach: they have only read from the 
“Fathers of the Church” or from tracts approved by the 
Synod. Preaching has been entirely in the hands of the 
higher members of the black clergy. The present czar is 
trying to change this. Sermons are now required of all the 
popes, and preaching will soon be as common in the Ortho- 
dox Church as in the Catholic and Protestant communions. 

The social position of the clergy is bad. The higher 
classes do not respect them or associate with them as equals. 
The pope is usually married to an ignorant woman, who can- 
not visit or be received where her husband would find 
pleasure. The peasants are too ignorant and uncultivated 
to be companions for him. Hence he is shut up to his own 
family and class for the little social life that he has. The 
only way to render his life more endurable is to educate the 
women, and to assure him a salary sufficient to live upon 
with some degree of comfort. 

CoRNELIA W. Cyr. 
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MOORE’S “GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE.” 


Seldom, if ever, has Harvard University done anything 
more appropriate than when, at its late Commencement, 
it made the author of this book* a Master of Arts. In so 
doing, it simply recognized a fact which must for a long 
time have been obvious to those who have known his quality 
as a teacher in the university and of which all who read 
his book with adequate intelligence and preparation will 
straightway become aware. The development of architect- 
ure as a practical art has been remarkable in America 
during the last twenty years. Not only has the advance 
been great, but there have been erected buildings for do- 
mestic, civic, and commercial purposes that have not in the 
period been surpassed by those of European countries in 
their kind. In the mean time, to the literature of the sub- 
ject we have made no considerable additions. The present 
work, though only an elaborate monograph, will do much 
to redeem the failure of the past. On every page we have 
the feeling that here, as in the writings of Fergusson and 
Street and Reber and Viollet-le-Duc, we are dealing with a 
scholar entirely competent to the work he has undertaken. 
In the manner of Mr. Moore’s argument there is, perhaps, 
too much of a suggestion of the advocate. But, reading to 
the end, the unprejudiced reader, who will probably be more 
easily found in America than in England or France, will be 
convinced that, if he has taken a brief for French supremacy 
in Gothic architecture, he has not done it without an entire 
conviction that his client’s cause is absolutely just. The 
conclusion is one to which an English lover of the Gothic 
could hardly be expected to arrive. The bias of patriotism 
would be in his way. A French author might be suspected 
of undue influence from that bias. But the nationality of 
the writer of this book will give hostages for his impartiality 
to those who otherwise might doubt. 


* Development and Character of Gothic Architecture. By Charles Herbert Moore. 
With Illustrations. Macmillan & Co. London and New York. 
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Mr. Moore contends for a more radical position than the 
one generally taken in Europe,—most convincingly by 
Viollet-le-Duc,— that Gothic architecture is of French origin. 
He affirms that French Gothic has an exclusive right to be 
so called. He so states his own thesis, but his discussion is 
no matter of mere names. ‘There is no special fitness in the 
term “ Gothic” for the style of architecture for which he 
uses it. He does not argue that there is. He uses the term 
“ because it has been established by custom to designate the 
architecture of the late Middle Ages as distinguished from 
that of antiquity and of early and medieval times; and 
because, since the infusion of northern genius brought the 
style into being, the term is not entirely inappropriate.” 
Mr. Moore defines Gothic architecture as a system of con-’ 
struction in which vaulting on an independent system of 
ribs is sustained by piers and buttresses whose equilibrium 
is maintained by the opposing action of thrust and counter- 
thrust, a system adorned by sculpture whose motives are 
drawn from organic nature, conventionalized in obedience 
to architectural conditions, supplemented by color design 
on opaque ground and more largely in glass,—a popular 
church architecture, the product of secular craftsmen 
working under the stimulus of national and municipal as- 
piration and inspired by religious faith. Gothic architect- 
ure so defined, Mr. Moore insists, is not only of French 
origin: nowhere but in France was it ever logically and 
consistently worked out. So much of it as can be found 
elsewhere is imperfectly assimilated with other architect- 
ural systems, and at the best is so much mere copying of 
the work of French architects. In the working out of this 
proposition there is much interesting matter. Some of it 
will astonish the reader who has imagined the Early Eng- 
lish and Decorated and Perpendicular architecture of Great 
Britain to be good Gothic architecture, first better and then 
worse. Of suggestive incidental criticism there is so much 
that we crave a wider range; as frank a dealing, for exam- 
ple, with the French Flamboyant and the English Perpen- 
dicular as with earlier forms. 
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Mr. Moore’s first chapter is an expansion of the definition 
that we have already given. The ideal Gothic is a system 
of balanced thrusts as opposed to the former system of inert 
stability. Its distinctive characteristic is that the whole 
character of the building is determined by, and its whole 
strength is made to reside in, a finely organized and frankly 
confessed framework rather than in its walls. “ This frame- 
work, made up of piers, arches, and buttresses, is freed from 
every unnecessary encumbrance of wall, and is rendered as 
light in all its parts as is compatible with the strength of a 
system whose stability depends not upon any inert massive- 
ness, except in the outermost abutments, but upon a logical 
adjustment of active parts, whose opposing forces produce 
a perfect equilibrium.” Wherever we have this system of 
construction, Mr. Moore contends, we have a Gothic build- 
ing, whatever Romanesque details its decorative system may 
retain. Without this, no use of the pointed arch, however 
exclusive, and no departure from Romanesque decoration, 
however wide, can constitute a Gothic building. But, 
though the style of Gothic is distinct, it is not independent. 
We have evolution here as everywhere else ; and a patriotic 
Italian would make much, too much, of Mr. Moore’s conces- 
sion that the earliest functional grouping of supports in the 
churches of Northern Italy was the real beginning of the 
new system. Too much, we say, because the Italians, like 
the Norse discoverers of America, did not follow up the ad- 
vantage upon which they had stumbled in the dark. The 
discovery remained unfruitful on Italian soil. But it was 
from the Lombard buildings of Northern Italy that the Nor- 
mans of the eleventh century derived their architectural 
impulse in good part. Mr. Moore thinks we could infer 
this from the resemblance of the Abbaye-aux-Hommes of 
Caen to the Church of San Michele of Pavia, if we did not 
know that Lanfranc, the abbot of the monastery of Caen, 
had been in Pavia. Not only is Gothic derived from Roman- 
esque, * but it is Romanesque recreated.” Every constructive 
member of the whole “osseous system” of a Gothic build- 
ing exists, in rudimentary form, in a vaulted Norman build- 
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ing. Mr. Moore’s illustrations of these propositions are ex- 
tremely interesting. Even the Romans did not rely entirely 
upon sheer inertia of material for the support of their vaults. 
They had buttresses disguised as divisions of their buildings 
or as enclosing walls. In Romanesque the pilaster strip, 
which was at first a mere thickening of the wall at points 
of greater pressure, was developed into a true buttress. 
When Romanesque began to vault its naves, something 
more was found necessary: the demi-barrel vaults of Dur- 
ham and other Norman buildings are nothing more or less 
than flying buttresses ill-adjusted and not externally appar- 
ent. The wood-cut illustration is here extremely service- 
able, as are others throughout the book, though of various 
degrees of excellence. Lavishly as they are given,— there 
are 191 to 315 pages,— there are many places where for lack 
of one the value of the text is seriously impaired. 

The principle of this system found complete expression in 
churches with a central nave and side aisles, and it could 
have found complete expression in no simpler form. But 
for this complete expression of its genius it required a deco- 
rative as well as a constructive system. It found this to 
some extent in mural painting, but pre-eminently in sculpt- 
ure and in colored glass, the former almost as much more 
effective without as the latter was within. Many who go 
with Mr. Moore all the way in his admiration of the Gothic 
structural system will draw back from his conclusions as 
to the relative merits of Gothic and other sculpture. He 
praises its immense vitality and its close relation to organic 
forms, while still sufficiently conventionalized to serve a dec- 
orative end. It was left for the decline of Gothic sculpture, 
as in the English Decorated work, to aim at mere imitation. 
Certainly, the vitality of the Gothic sculptors and wood- 
carvers as compared with the famous sculptors and carvers 
of the English Renaissance cannot be insisted on too much. 
As between fresh feeling in sculpture and painting and 
beautiful expression, Mr. Moore chooses the former without 
hesitation ; and he comes near, while anxious to avoid, the 
rock on which they strike who think we cannot have the 
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two combined. He develops very scantily his doctrine of 
the relation of Gothic architecture to the civic conscious- 
ness. While its beginnings were in the monastery, the 
energy of the great civic communes of the Continent 
brought it to maturity. To these Norman England had 
nothing corresponding. Ecclesiastically inspired, its cathe- 
drals were oftener built away from the great centres of pop- 
ulation than in their midst. But the whirligig of time has 
so brought its revenges that this remoteness constitutes 
to-day no small part of their immeasurable charm. 

In a second chapter Mr. Moore deals with “ Gothic Con- 
struction in France.” The new principles of construction 
are first distinctly and skilfully exemplified in the Abbey 
Church of St. Denis. But Mr. Moore finds an earlier but 
less positive beginning in the Abbey Church of Morienval. 
At St. Denis for the first time the rib-system wholly deter- 
mines and constitutes the strength of the vaults,— they are 
ground story vaults of small dimensions. In the cathedrals 
of Noyon and Senlis, midway of the twelfth century, we find 
the same principles applied to greater heights and spaces; 
but it is in Notre Dame of Paris that the new principles 
are for the first time distinctly and systematically applied 
throughout to a great building. The system of opposing 
thrusts is everywhere substituted for the inertia of great 
masses. In Amiens, begun in 1220, we have the grand sum- 
ming up of the principles and constructive forms which had 
gradually been taking shape for a century before. While 
no Gothic building unites all the perfections of which the 
whole range of Gothic architecture affords illustration, the 
nave of Amiens leaves nothing to be desired. Here for 
the first time the main vaulting shafts are continuous from 
the pavement and of the same size all the way up. From 
the development of vaulting Mr. Moore proceeds to that of 
buttresses, whither our space forbids our following him. 
A beautiful bit of evolution is that from the modest finial 
which ornaments the buttresses of Noyon to the splendid 
pinnacles of Amiens and Reims. As beautiful but more 
grand is the fagade development from the Abbaye-aux- 
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Hommes, through Senlis, to the perfection of Notre Dame, 
and that of Amiens, which at once is less and more. But 
here the evolution was less organic than anywhere else in 
the Gothic building. The most magnificent fagade was, 
after all, only a modification and enrichment of forms 
natural to the Romanesque, and hardly less a screen than 
the fronts of Lincoln and Salisbury. But a screen with 
what magnificent details of portal and arcade and traceried 
rose, its petals glorious with “ Christ’s triumph and the an- 
gelic roundelays” ! 

The priority of French to English pointed architecture, if 
we must not say Gothic, and the dependence of the latter 
on the former, need not be gone over here. These are old 
conclusions, long since established to the satisfaction of all 
except the most patriotic of English architectural critics. 
The originality and point of Mr. Moore’s third chapter come 
from a very different source,— his insistence that in England 
the Gothic system was never logically developed; that we 
have in that country no Gothic buildings, with the exception, 
possibly, of Westminster, which in its structural and pro- 
portional properties is almost as French as if it had been 
set up in France and then taken down and brought across 
the channel to be again erected by England’s Henry who 
was so little of a king that he was something of a saint. 
Mr. Moore’s incidental criticism is frequently so agreeable 
and satisfactory that his passing mention of Westminster is 
disappointing, and will be interpreted by his less instructed 
readers as an attempt to blink an ugly and discordant fact. 
The Frenchiness of Westminster is the more interesting, as 
its erection was almost exactly contemporaneous with that 
of Salisbury, from 1220 to 1260. These dates are the more 
significant, as they approximately fix the building of Amiens. 
In the comparison of Salisbury and Amiens, therefore, any 
comparative view of English Pointed and French Gothic 
architecture must find its most instructive field. Salisbury 
is the glory of Early English, and is set forth by .the 
devotees of that style as a thoroughly good example of an 
art as significant for England as that of Amiens for France. 
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But Mr. Moore’s conclusion is that Salisbury is fundamen- 
tally a Romanesque building. “It is essentially a walled 
building, which, though not so ponderous in effect as that of 
Durham, is yet, in principle, notwithstanding its pointed 
arches, its multiplied mouldings, and its slender shafts, little 
different from it in structural character.” The particulars 
of this railing accusation are that Salisbury has no continu- 
ous piers reaching from pavement to cornice, no well-ad- 
justed and externally apparent buttress system, and conse- 
quently no complete functional framework. The clere-story 
is walled and lighted by triple openings, which, though as 
large as possible, are structurally very different from the 
openings of Amiens, which exhaust the space between the 
longitudinal vaulting ribs. All this does not prevent Salis- 
bury from being a marvellously beautiful building: its spire 
is second in beauty to no other, though it was the product 
of the Decorative Period, which even less than the Early 
English is entitled by the canons of criticism in this book to 
be considered a Gothic period. 

We cannot follow Mr. Moore into his consideration of 
pointed architecture in Germany, Italy, and Spain. In gen- 
eral, he discovers the Gothic of these countries to be as little 
original or logical as that of England. Mr. Street found 
the great cathedrals of Burgos, Toledo, and Leon so French 
that he concluded that they were designed, if not built, by 
Frenchmen. But the dependence of these buildings upon 
their walls rather than upon their framework declares them 
to be more of the nature of Romanesque than of Gothic pure 
and undefiled. 

Chapters on profiles of capitals, bases, and string courses 
in France and elsewhere, assign to France in these respects 
also a more logical consistency than is shown by other coun- 
tries; and her superiority in the matter of sculpture is more 
easily shown. In mural painting, the confession is inevi- 
table that French Gothic was extremely weak. How could 
it be otherwise, with its diminishing wall-spaces and its in- 
erease of colored light? The fact is eloquent for Mr. 
Moore’s sincerity that he does not agree with Viollet-le-Duc 
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that the principles of pictorial and decorative art are op- 
posed to each other. Such a conclusion would fit in admi- 
rably with his general positions. But, far from agreeing with 
the French authority, he contends that, to a certain extent, 
all good painting has the decorative character of monumen- 
tal art. This we do not believe; and we should be very 
sorry to have such a view become prevalent in the studio, 
while confident that decorative painting has a future of im- 
measurable scope. But we have heard it soberly contended 
by a professor of esthetics that a man should first make 
his house harmoniously beautiful, and then allow in it no 
pictures that will not, by their character and colors, assume 
a decorative function on the walls. 

Mr. Moore has, we are persuaded, fully established the 
proposition that ideal Gothic exists only in France. But, 
when he has done this, the standards of his logical complete- 
ness do not measure our relative enjoyment of French and 
English pointed architecture. It is to an intellectual pleas- 
ure that he summons us; to a vision that is more of the 
mind than of the eye. Those whom the frankly objective 
aspect of cathedral architecture allures and satisfies — and 
they are many —after all that Mr. Moore has said and 
proved, will frequently confess to a greater delight in the 
English than in the French cathedrals. The length of the 
former impresses them more than the height of the latter. 
So does the dominance of the central tower as compared 
with the French fléche, and the eminence of the western 
towers in comparison with those which the cathedrals of 
Paris, Amiens, and Reims dwarf by their roofs’ tremendous 
height. Of course, it should be remembered that the 
French towers were intended to carry spires, as they do 
so grandly at Chartres,— one severely simple, the other 
richly flamboyant. The English cathedrals also have it in 
their favor that they are generally set in fields of living 
green, with noble trees about them, and with old ivies 
clinging to them as tenderly as if with conscious love. 
These are not architectural traits, but they help the general 
impression. We cannot be too glad that we have not only 

6 
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the logical perfection of French Gothic, but also the grand 
strength of Anglo-Norman and the pointed styles that fol- 
lowed, even if they always kept the impress of the heavy 
Norman hand. The German, Spanish, and Italian forms 
have also their characteristic charms ; and Mr. Moore would 
be extremely sorry if his plea for the exalted purity of the 
French diminished our enjoyment of the others in the least 
degree. 

JoHN W. CHADWICK. 


FORMS OF AGNOSTICISM. 


Agnosticism is that theory of knowledge, or of ignorance, 
which affirms that we can know only phenomena and the 
relations among phenomena in time and space. The world 
lies beneath our feet, the stars above our heads,—a world 
of sights, and sounds, which we call earth, water, air, trees, 
houses, cities, continents. By the use of the unaided senses 
we can learn much; by the telescope, microscope, spectro- 
scope, and crucible, much; by “the scientific use of the 
imagination” we can go backward or forward for some mill- 
ions of years, and with some degree of accuracy state what 
has been and will be. We can also discover uniformity 
among events, and so determine the laws of phenomena. 
But farther than this, says agnosticism, we cannot go. We 
can only deal with appearances: the reality behind the ap- 
pearance, the essence of mind, the essence of matter, first . 
principles, first or final causes,— the study of these is forever 
fruitless. We can only know what can come to us through 
the senses, or what, however attenuated, can be expressed in 
terms of sense. Here we must stop. Then, of course, specu- 
lative philosophy and rational theology are at once ruled 
out. God, freedom, immortality, morality even, as any- 
thing more than a social relation, a responsibility to our fel- 
low-men,— these things transcend us. We may try to think 
about them. Probably we always shall try. But we can 
never reach any fixed conclusion relative to them. We shall 
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always find ourselves reasoning in a circle, and after every 
excursion return to the point from which we started to the 
world of sense. Therefore, all such thinking is but a “de- 
licious torment,” a waste of time, a disappointment. Hence, 
says agnosticism, let us leave these problems, which the ex- 
perience of four thousand years has taught us we can never 
solve, and let us go on to something we can solve,— to the 
world as it lies before us and our practical relations to it. 
Agnosticism has often been confounded with atheism, ma- 
terialism, or skepticism. But it is none of these. Atheism 
affirms something of what we call God,—i.e., his non-exist- 
ence; materialism declares the essence of things to be mat- 
ter; and skepticism is a state of doubt, generally of comba- 
tive doubt. But the motto of Pyrrhonism, “I affirm noth- 
ing, not even that I affirm nothing,” may be said to be the 
agnostic’s motto also. Agnosticism can no more be quoted 
upon one side than the other of these great problems. If it 
points its arrows against theism, it has equally sharp ones 
with which to pierce the assumptions of atheism ; if it can- 
not accept the old spiritualistic view of the universe, as little 
does it accept the old materialistic; and, if it will not dog- 
matize, it can hardly be said to doubt. The word with the 
agnostic is, “I don’t know,” and that word he uses as a 
Damascus blade, to cut both ways. Is there a God? “I 
don’t know.” Is there no God? “I don’t know.” Have we 
a conscious immortality? “I don’t know.” Have we no 
conscious immortality? “I don’t know.” Are you, then, a 
theist or an atheist, a believer or a disbeliever? ‘ Neither.”’ 
What, then, are you? “Iam,” he answers, “a poor fallible 
child of this world, confined by the constitution of my being 
to what I can learn through experience; capable within the 
limits of experience of knowing something; beyond these 
limits of knowing nothing. Therefore, within these limits I 
take my stand. Beyond these I do not go. You may assert 
whatever you please relative to the nature of God and an- 
other life. I cannot say it is not so. You may deny what 
you please, I cannot say that it is so. Of these things I 
know nothing, and I know no way of discovering anything. 
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But since you, being, like myself, a man, know as little 
about all this as I do, you must pardon me if I am unmoved 
by your dogmatism. For myself, I have renounced these 
objects, because I must, and am giving my energies to the 
acquisition of wealth, to politics or ethics, to science or 
mathematics, to art or one of the professions.” 

We complain of the religious indifference of to-day. 
Among the better class of people we might speak rather of 
religious despair. I do not find that men and women are 
indifferent, but hopeless. Let a man give his life to the 
sincere study of any positive science, and the thinkers are 
not indifferent to him; but there is a growing indifference 
to the theological doctors, a deepening conviction that here 
no progress is possible, and that the man who has devoted 
himself, however earnestly, however long, to the study of 
the supersensible, knows, in the end, no more about it than 
the man who has never studied it at all. So, with too many, 
all theories, all speculations, all affirmations on this subject, 
are equally good; i.e., equally good for nothing. 

We may say of theology what Kant said of philosophy a 
century ago. “Time was when she was the queen of all the 
sciences; and, if we take the will for the deed, she certainly 
deserves, so far as regards the high importance of her subject- 
matter, this title of honor. Now it is the fashion of the time 
to heap contempt and scorn upon her; and the matron 
mourns, forlorn and forsaken, like Hecuba.” The modern 
agnostic reminds us of Socrates. He at last consented to be 
called the wisest man; for, while no man knew anything, he 
alone knew that he did not know. 

This is a fair statement of what may be called Typical 
Agnosticism. I entertain for it the profoundest respect. 
Under its banner have united many of the brightest, clearest, 
most earnest, and, one might almost say, best men of to-day. 
Surely, it is a great advance upon the old dogmatism whose 
fading spectre still haunts our churches, even our so-called 
liberal churches; which, relying upon some supposed 
though wholly unproven supernatural revelation, or upon 
tradition, or upon feeling, pretends to tell us all about God 
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and Heaven and Hell. Agnosticism is a step in our intel- 
lectual culture. Whether it is the final step; whether it is 
the goal or only a transition from something below to some- 
thing above, from the religion of instinct and simple feeling 
to the higher though parallel religion of thought; whether 
the human mind must or can rest in agnosticism, or whether 
a severe critical study of agnosticism itself will not neces- 
sarily carry us beyond it to deeper rational insights; whether 
agnosticism is the. ultimate giving up of all claim to real 
knowledge, or simply the laying aside of supposed knowl- 
edge as a preparation for real knowledge,— this is the great 
problem. 

From this type agnosticism runs up and runs down. It 
has become common and so diverse. There are schools of 
agnostics as there are sects of Christians. These often have 
little in common and little sympathy with each other. We 
err greatly if we class them all altogether. “I don’t know” 
is sometimes accepted lightly, sometimes deeply, sometimes 
it takes the form of feeling, and sometimes of intellectual 
conviction ; and, if it often is made an excuse for impiety or 
indifference, it is, also, often accepted as a supplement to 
piety and an aid to faith. 

I. There is, first, the Common Irreligious Agnosticism ; 
not non-religious, but irreligious, opposed to religion, coarse, 
crude, cruel, boastful, almost brutal. This is not the result 
of thought, or of anything like conviction, but more truly of 
want of thought, and as opposite to the higher agnosticism 
as it is to faith. The common irreligious agnostic says, with 
no effort to tell why, for he could not: “ The infant knows as 
much about God and the future life as the wisest philos- 
opher, the idiot as much as the minister; for no one knows 
anything about it, anyway. My guess is as good as any.” 
He often makes this assumption of universal ignorance a 
rough excuse for ridiculing all religion. He delights in the 
dissensions of the sects. He is glad to believe that no one 
knows more of God than himself. He is as bigoted as an 
ignorant peasant at high mass and as unreasonable as a 
negro in a revival. Such agnosticism we have all met. It 
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is one of the asylums of worldly or wicked and lazy souls. 
It is very common, and is increasing every day. It is espe- 
cially to be found in new civilizations, where freedom has 
run wild and liberty been degraded into license. 

This form is so well known that we need not dwell upon 
it. Only one word in passing. There is no other subject 
which so deeply touches our inmost being as religion does. 
It is a personal matter, and no one person can settle it for 
another. To think upon religious problems is a part of 
the great discipline of character for which the universe pri- 
marily exists and man was born. Simply to think upon 
these problems, even though no definite conclusions are 
reached, is often productive of a far deeper and broader 
soul-culture than to reach the most definite conclusions upon 
some lower themes. For this reason these-questions of the 
spirit press upon every man, and nothing but the most wilful 
blindness can keep him from thinking about them. No 
man has any moral right to rest in ignorance of God, save 
he who has tried: most earnestly to know him. The man 
who has put his heart and soul upon this subject, and done 
his best, and at last is forced to confess with sorrow his total 
defeat (if, indeed, any such exists), commands the respect 
and sympathy of all thinking men. But the man who 
boasts of a universal ignorance upon this most sacred theme, 
having never sought earnestly and sympathetically to know, 
deserves the respect of no one. 

II. Very different from this is the second type, the Com- 
mon Religious Agnosticism. This is sweeter, tenderer, and 
certainly productive of nobler spirits: it is not boastful, but 
humble, and always wears the garb of piety. There are 
many fine souls with whom religion takes, almost exclu- 
sively, the form of feeling. They do not like to think. 
They fear thinking. To reason about God is to them almost 
a sin,— an over-exaltation of our finite minds, a degradation 
of the idea of the Almighty. Tacitly assuming that they 
have in thought what they dare not think, an idea they dare 
not define, they dismiss all argument with the wise saw 
that the finite cannot know the Infinite, that to pretend to 
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know him is blasphemy, and that in true humility we 
should be content with simple adoration. Such people gen- 
erally accept as unquestionable some current conceptions, 
make faith a virtue and reason a vice, cleave often to the 
good, and read into their dogmas better things than they 
could ever find there. Their instincts are generally right. 
Their characters we often admire. But their attempts at 
reasoning and their prejudices are of little account. A wise 
man will seldom allow himself to be drawn into debate 
with them. 

This is a form of agnosticism with which the philosophi- 
cal agnostics know not how to deal. Yet it is very old and 
very common. Every cultivated nation has had its altar 
“To the Unknown God.” Some of our most popular relig- 
ious books are but hymns of praise to this Great Unknown, 
panegyrics upon the light which no man can approach unto, 
upon the infinite majesty which the finite cannot grasp, upon 
the inscrutable essence. Here, too, are to be found not 
only pious spirits, but many fine minds. Religious agnos- 
ticism is the genius of modern poetry, of Shakespeare and 
Tennyson, Schiller and Goethe. These great writers were 
religious; but they left the idea of God to the heart, the 
affections and imaginations, as something to be felt, but not 
too closely examined. Goethe speaks of God as one 


“ Who, seek to name him as we will, 
Unknown within himself abideth still.” 


III. This form of thinking, or rather feeling, leads, how- 
ever, to questions difficult to answer. If God in his essence 
must be to me forever unknown, what have I to do with 
him? If I cannot know him as he is, then to have him in 
thought, even in feeling, is to misknow him. How can I 
worship what I cannot think? I cannot ascribe to him 
moral qualities. How, then, can he command my con- 
science? How can I seek to be transformed into his spir- 
itualimage? I cannot say that he is conscious: then, surely, 
I cannot say that he is love. How, then, can he touch my 
heart. I do not know that he is good. May he not, then, be 
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evil or morally indifferent? Surely, then, though all power- 
ful, he is not my Father. To a vigorously consistent mind 
absolute agnosticism is the death of religion. I see no es- 
cape from this conclusion. 

A vigorous logic and a desire for self-consistency lead to 
the third special form, which, for want of a better word, I 
shall call Painful Agnosticism. Many there are trained to 
worship, and by nature religious, who have tried to make 
their religion rational and have failed. They have suc- 
cumbed to the very arguments they set out to answer. 
With open minds they have found themselves bewildered by 
conflicting testimony, and have come to feel that, where 
there is such diversity of opinion, there can be no safe 
standing-ground. These men admit, at last, the supposed 
limitation of our faculties and carry this up to its legitimate 
conclusion,—a kind of forced religious indifference, a sus- 
pension of the religious life. With Wordsworth they have 
ss “ A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused.” 


But to the question, Is that “presence” there, is this 
“sense sublime” anything more than a disturbing fancy ? 
they receive no answer. And so they come at last to say of 
religion as Jean Paul said of music, “ Away, away! for thou 
remindest me of something I shall never meet in all my 
life.” I have known people who could hardly look at the 
stars or the ocean without a sigh of pain. There is here 
a silent suggestion of something too deep to be compre- 
hended, too good to be true. But what if it were only fire 
and water, after all? Few thoughtful people are to-day 
wholly happy in their faith. A perpetual oscillation be- 
tween belief and doubt destroys inward peace. The fires 
of the soul still smoulder at the bottom of their being. 
They suppress them as best they can, and seek to lose them- 
selves in the life of the world. They say nothing about 
religion for the simple reason that they know not what to 
say. 
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“ Achilles ponders in his tent; 
The kings of modern thought are dumb : 
Silent they are, though not content, 
And wait to see the future come,— 
Silent, while years engrave the brow; 
Silent, the best are silent now.” 


IV. We come now to the Agnosticism of Science. This 
form is perhaps most potent among thinking men. Scien- 
tific Agnosticism is generally not demonstrated, but ac- 
cepted: it is not so much a conviction as a convenience. 
Scientists have almost universally agreed to keep clear of 
metaphysics, as Newton long ago charged them to do. They 
look upon this as a resultless science,—i.e., no science at all ; 
having nothing corresponding to it in nature, and so inca- 
pable of exact proof; befogging to the mind; and because it 
is liable to awaken a priori theories of the universe in the 
mind, which weaken the power of exact observation, preju- 
dicial to science. Facts, cries the scientist, and faots only! 
Professor Huxley likens himself to a sailor walking the deck 
of a vessel, who, if he step one inch too far, falls overboard 
to flounder or drown in the deep,— the boundless, fathomless, 
tossing sea of metaphysics. Professor Tyndall has a very 
significant passage upon this point. Speaking of Napoleon’s 
question to the savans, “* Who made the stars?” he says: — 

“That question still remains unanswered, and science 
makes no attempt to answer it. It entirely transcends us. 
The mind of man may be compared to a musical instrument 
with a certain range of notes, beyond which in both direc- 
tions we have an infinitude of silence. The phenomena of 
matter and force lie within our intellectual range, and as far 
as they reach we will at all hazards push our inquiries. But, 
behind and above and around all, the real mystery of this 
universe lies unsolved, and, as far as we are concerned, is 
incapable of solution. Fashion this mystery as you will, 
with that I have nothing to do. But be careful your con- 
ception of it be not an unworthy one. Invest that concep- 
tion with your highest and holiest thought, but be careful 
of pretending to know more about it than is given man to 
know.” (Fragments of Science, p. 93.) 
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Scientists shudder at philosophy all the more, because, 
in spite of themselves, they are constantly running into it. 
“The only mere physicists,” says Hegel, “are the animals,— 
they alone do not think; while man is a thinking being and 
a born metaphysician. The real question is not whether we 
shall apply metaphysics, but whether our metaphysics shall 
be of the right kind.” The moment we begin to explain 
anything, we resolve it into thought; and thought is always 
metaphysical. Matter, law, force, energy, atom, even time 
and space, the bases of mathematics, physics, and the whole 
phenomenal world, are metaphysical concepts,— not glean- 
ings from sensation, nor inferences from sensation, but nec- 
essary presuppositions of sensation, categories of pure 
thought. They come to us not from the external world, 
but from the soul within; yet without them all our sensa- 
tions would be meaningless and the universe unintelligible. 
Science is essentially metaphysical. Without metaphysical 
concepts it cannot advance one inch. The cry to-day, 
“Back to Kant!” arises from an itching desire to get free 


from philosophy: whether, when we get there, we can stop 
with Kant remains to be seen. Up to date few, if any, 
who have really mastered this great thinker have stopped 
with him. 


The other reason why so many scientists cleave to agnos- 
ticism has already been indicated,— to save themselves from 
an a priori theory of the universe. Philosophy is the study 
of the underlying conditions and the first principles of all 
things,— of the ultimate nature of space, time, cause, force, 
matter, and mind: this is always a priori. Science is the 
discovery of the way in which these principles work them- 
selves out in the endless variety of creation: this is always 
a posteriort. Between these there is no battle, when each 
keeps its own place. But it is true that, when we have once 
satisfied ourselves that an Infinite Intelligence is the source 
of all things, we are too apt to forecast in each particular 
instance how an Infinite Intelligence must act; to say how 
things must be rather than go to work cautiously to dis- 
cover what is; to dictate to the universe instead of letting 
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the universe dictate to us. Against this science solidly sets 
its face. Such forecasting has ever been the great obstacle 
to advancement of a true knowledge of nature. In all study 
of phenomena the question is not what I wish. but what is. 
‘The personal equation must be ruled out. Fancy, imagina- 
tion, prejudice, and any feeling which may end in prejudice 
must be kept in abeyance. 

Now, however rational religion may be, it is also emo- 
tional. A man cannot worship with his heart in a vice. 
Whether there is or is not an all-seeing, all-loving God, 
whether I have or have not’ infinite time and opportunity 
for the unfolding of my being, are not questions which I can 
consider as unaffectedly as I can calculate the size of an 


atom or the distance of a star. Religion is largely a matter 


of the conscience and of the emotions as well as the reason; 
but science is wholly a matter of observation and inference. 
I have no word to say against science, but there is some- 
thing in science alone which is deadening to the affections. 
To say that a man is “as stolid as a mathematician” means 
much. It is an old saying that an undevout astronomer is 
mad; but I have met astronomers who had no more awe of 
the stars than if they had been bits of tinsel paper pasted 
upon the ceiling of their own chamber. The renowned 
mental physiologist, the late Dr. Carpenter of England, once 
said to me, “You ministers run to scientists to find out 
about religion, when by the very nature of their studies 
they are incapacitated for judging of this subject.” The 
poetic nature is almost always impatient of the scientific; 
unless it is a mind like Goethe’s, capable at once of science 
and poetry. 

Culture is often offered up on the altar-of some special 
excellence: a man often sacrifices the symmetrical unfold- 
ing of his whole being to some monomania, some partial 
success. The universe then takes for him the form of his 
own craze; and, if his mind runs in the groove of the un- 
emotional, he will of all men be most indifferent to what- 
ever has in it a large element of feeling. Thus the scientist 
often embraces agnosticism as a convenient way of dismiss- 
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ing a troublesome subject. When approached upon the 
great themes of God and immortality, his “I don’t know” 
bears with it a strong suspicion of “I don’t care.” Of this 
state of mind we have no more striking example in modern 
times than the life of Charles Darwin affords. Here was 
one of the simplest, truest, and in a way most useful lives 
ever lived, but a life so possessed by enthusiasm for the 
forms and relations of animal life that all other enthusiasm 
was burned up. He lost in turn his love for music and 
poetry; and, when at last he confessed that religiously he 
was like a man color-blind, and that for one he must be 
content to remain an agnostic, such a confession seems to 
have cost him hardly a pang. Compare now with this easy 
transition those struggles of Carlyle, the Sorrows of Teufels- 
droeckh, The Everlasting No, The Centre of Indifference, 
The Everlasting Yea, as set forth in Sartor Resartus. 

V. But the deepest form remains to be noticed, Philo- 
sophic Agnosticism. Common Agnosticism, whether in its re- 
ligious or irreligious type, is based rather upon an ill-defined 
sentiment than on an intellectual conviction,—a sense of 
despair or exultation over the dissensions of the philosophi- 
cal doctors or a shrinking back from the supposed impiety 
of too daring thought. Scientific Agnosticism is accepted 
for the sake of convenience. Philosophic Agnosticism dif- 
fers from both of these in that it is the result of a long and 
deep study of the objects of philosophy and of the powers 
of the human mind. It holds that philosophy ought to die, 
but that it can never really be destroyed save by its own 
hand; that, to put an end to philosophy, we must philoso- 
phize. Now, this form, like the others already mentioned, is 
by no means new. It is as old as human thought. It is a 
stage which metaphysics reaches in its development, if it 
does not pass it. This agnosticism appeared at one time in 
India. It cropped out again in Greece with Pyrrho and his 
followers. And again it appeared with Roscellinus and the 
Nominalists of the Middle Ages. In a somewhat different 
garb, yet substantially the same, it has again come to the 
front in the teachings of Comte and Lewes. 
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But without doubt the greatest of philosophical agnostics, 
the most thorough and persistent, and by far the deepest, 
was Immanuel Kant. Of his famous Critique of Pure Rea- 
son, we might almost say as the fanatical Mohammedan said, 
when he held up the Koran before the library of Alexan- 
dria, “ Burn the books!” My own conviction now, after 
twenty years of broken and rather bitter experience, is that 
to study philosophy very much (study whom or where you 
may) without first having had a life-and-death struggle with 
Kant is mainly a waste of time. If Kant cannot be an- 
swered, then put an end to philosophy and theology. For 
who in his senses would labor for that which, however pre- 
cious if attainable, is, in its very nature, forever unattaina- 
ble? Who would pulverize a mountain to get gold, if he 
knew beforehand that he should and must get only fool’s 
gold at last? On the other hand, if Kant can be answered, 
then philosophy regains her old place of queen of the sci- 
ences, and becomes almost the one thing which for a think- 
ing man will ultimately make life worth living. 

Unable here to enter into a lengthy analysis of Kant’s 
Critique, we cannot dismiss it without a word. Kant held 
primarily that ontology is an illusion, a mistake, though a 
very natural mistake, arising from the effort to objectify the 
subjective forms of thought, to take the laws by which I 
think and treat them as though they were realities entirely 
independent of me. Kant’s philosophy is subjective ideal- 
ism, and that, too, in spite of his own positive disclaimer. 
It can be nothing else. I draw out of myself the world in 
which I live: you draw out of yourself the world in which 
you live; but apart from you and me these worlds have no 
existence. They exist only as long as we think them. 
First, all sensations are purely subjective, affections of the 
spirit: this is so much a matter of course that Kant takes it 
for granted. Then time and space are not things outside of 
us, but forms of sense-perception, belonging only to the 
mind. Next those principles by which the world is thought, 
quantity, quality, relation, and modality, with their sub- 
divisions, including unity, plurality, totality, affirmation, 
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negation, limitation, cause and effect, action and reaction, 
substance and accident, possibility, existence and necessity, 
are but categories, first principles of the understanding, 
laws of our thinking. Even the laws of nature are*of our 
own creation. This was Kant’s primary question; In every 
object which I contemplate, be it an atom or a world, and 
in the sum of all these objects, which I call the universe, 
what belongs to these objects themselves and just how much 
do I think into them? Having analyzed the processes of 
thought, he actually resolves the whole object into a mental 
representation. All I see and all that I experience, oceans 
and cities and stars, are but so many pictures which I am 
ever painting and repainting upon the canvass of my own 
soul. The effort of Kant to escape the rigid results of his 
own philosophy, by eternally foisting in that death’s head 
which in the Analytic he calls the Thing-in-itself, in the 
Dialectic, Noumenon, (mark the word) has almost hopelessly 
complicated and obscured his great work. 

But Kant is not satisfied to stop here. Having made the 
universe a vision of the soul, he veers directly around and 
makes the ‘soul a passing product of the universe. Expe- 
rience, the world, is nothing except my creation; but I my- 
self am simply this experience. Fichte’s despairing excla- 
mation, “ All things are a dream, and I am the dream of that 
dream,” is the rigorous conclusion of this line of thinking. 
Surely, deeper than this agnosticism cannot go. Hence, 
Kant says, all discussion about the soul as a simple sub- 
stance, and consequently immortal, is useless; and any 
effort to go beyond experience and seek to discover whether 
the universe had a beginning or no beginning, whether in 
extension it is infinite or finite, or whether it had or had 
not a first cause, is but to involve ourselves in problems for- 
ever beyond us, of which we may with equal show of reason 
affirm or deny. We can but lose ourselves in the fog-banks 
of that shoreless ocean which surrounds the little island 
wherein we live. 

Kant’s object was a noble one. He felt the hollowness of 
the mechanical philosophy of his day, of the philosophical 
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dogmatism which fancies -it has added to our knowledge by 
learnedly drawing out in a conclusion what is already as- 
sumed in the premise. He felt that such reasoning could 
ultimately satisfy neither the mind nor the heart. He says 
in the beginning of the Critique that he has denied knowl- 
edge to make room for faith,—a faith based not upon spe- 
cial revelation nor upon the dogmas of the Church, for to 
these he seldom even refers, but upon the absoluteness of the 
moral law. This faith he works out in his Practical Rea- 
son, but with very questionable success. 

One thing Kant certainly accomplished: he put an end 
forever to the old dogmatism, the dualistic theory of things, 
the ultimate separation of the finite and the infinite, of cause 
and effect, of mind and matter, of the universe and God. 
We may go back as often as we like to Kant, we shall never 
get back of Kant. Can we go forward from him? Has he, 
as he supposed, spoken the last word in philosophy: “ Art 
thou he who was to come, or shall we look for another?” 
Was he or was he not struggling with a problem which he 
himself but half-comprehended? Speculative Philosophy 
says we can go forward from Kant: Philosophic Agnosti- 
cism says we must stop with him. Here lies the battle, 
which, so far from being concluded, as many suppose, is but 
just begun. 

Nothing in the history of philosophy is more interesting 
than the speculative thought of Germany during the first 
half of the present century. When the century opened, 
Kant reigned supreme. Instead of ontology, we were to 
have henceforth an analysis of the understanding. All 
proofs of the being of a God and the soul’s immortality 
were set aside, save those which were derived from our 
moral in distinction from our intellectual nature. But 
upon the very basis which Kant laid down there gradually 
unfolded itself the most absolute of all philosophies. Kant, 
working, as he supposed, in the interest of agnosticism, be- 
came in effect the founder of the most thorough anti-agnos- 
tic school the world has yet seen. This fact will explain 
the seeming contradiction that, while we here name him the 
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Prince of Agnostics, we refer to him for the cure of agnos- 
ticism. 

In his Scientific Theism, Dr. F. E. Abbot reaches the sub- 
lime conclusion that the universe is an infinite self-conscious- 
ness ; but he surprises us by his failure to recognize the dis- 
tinction between what he calls Solipsism — i.e., Subjective 
Idealism —and Absolute Idealism. Subjective Idealism 
says that the universe has no existence apart from my mind. 
Absolute Idealism says that the universe has no existence 
apart from mind, the universal and infinite mind,— that 
all that we see and hear and touch, matter, law, and force, 
are but the language of spirit, the symbol of Deity, and that 
the world is the perpetual creation of God. Thus Plato 
and Aristotle taught two thousand years ago. Hegel re- 
peated the teaching, and Mr. Abbot echoes it, “nur mit ein 
Bischen andern Worten”: it has been the doctrine of Chris- 
tianity since the days of Paul. 

In the first edition of the Critique, Kant had a sentence 
which he left out of all following editions. “It is not im- 
possible,” he says, “that the ego and the Thing-in-itself are 
one and the same thinking substance.” Here was a glimpse 
at Absolute Idealism. “This thought,” says Schwegler, 
‘‘has become the source of all farther development of the 
new philosophy.” 

In Great Britain, the chief apostle of agnosticism was Sir 
William Hamilton. Hamilton’s central doctrine was the 
inherent relativity of knowledge. We know only the lim- 
ited and the conditionally limited. All thought deals with 
relations. Hence the Absolute, the Infinite, must remain 
forever unknown. Hamilton believed this doctrine of the 
relativity of knowledge to be peculiar to himself. He says 
that, if he has done anything original for philosophy, it is 
to teach this truth. But certainly this truth was only new 
to him. There is nothing in Hamilton that is not in Kant. 
Even his contradictions of reason bear a close resemblance 
to Kant’s antinomies. The great disciple of Hamilton was 
Dean Mansel, who, in his Limits of Religious Thought, 
works out this theory of the relativity of knowledge to the 
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annihilation, as he supposes, of all absolute philosophy. 
His great conclusion is, not that by the reason we cannot 
find God, but that, by the very nature of reason, we are 
absolutely incapacitated to know God, even if found. Hence, 
says Mansel, we must confess the need of a special revelation. 
As Kant fell back for faith upon the categorical imperative, 
the moral law within, so Mansel fell back upon the Bible 
and the dogmas of the Church. The fallacy is easy to 
detect. If, by the very inmost constitution of my soul, by 
the very nature of knowledge, I cannot know God, how can 
God himself reveal himself to me? 

Herbert Spencer saw this, as did many others; and in 
Spencer English agnosticism culminates. With Spencer we 
can never in any way transcend the finite and the relative. 
Religion is the worship of the Unknown, a something which 
will ever remain; for, as we expand our knowledge, the 
bounding ignorance will grow upon us. Phenomena we 
may know, but that which is back of phenomena is forever 
inscrutable. A Boston divine, a professed disciple of Spen- 
cer, says of God that he is conscious, however much more 
he may be than conscious. This is qualified agnosticism. 
isut Spencer declares, in almost so many words, that we 
cannot say that this great Unknown is conscious or uncon- 
scious, personal or impersonal. We can say absolutely noth- 
ing about it. Then he goes right on, by the way, to say 
that it is an energy, that it is one thing, that it is omnipres- 
ent, that it is infinite, that it underlies all things, and that 
it is the cause of all things,— which surely amounts to say- 
ing a good deal about it. 

Philosophie Agnosticism differs from all other forms in its 
thoroughness. It aims a death-blow at the validity of all 
knowledge. There are two kinds of agnosticism which are 
often confounded. One declares the most obvious of all 
truths: that there are many things in the universe we do 
not yet know. This all men acknowledge, and the wisest 
men the most fully. The other kind declares that we do 
not and never really can know anything. The one declares 
to us the infinite deep of wisdom, which we may ever truly 
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explore, though never exhaust; the other points us to the 
shoreless sea of utter, absolute, and universal ignorance, in 
which we must ever lie becalmed. One says we may know 
truly as far as we know at all: the other, that we can know 
nothing as it really is, only as it appears ; i.e., misknow it. 
One teaches that we may know the essence of the universe, 
though we can never grasp all its details: the other, that we 
may know something of the appearance of the details, but 
never anything of the essence. The one is the source of an 
intellectual humility inspired by a boundless hope: the 
other, of an intellectual paralysis deadened by an infinite 
despair. 

What, now, is the outlook? Is agnosticism to become the 
last word of philosophy and theology? There are many 
who believe it is. It is the form which religion or a forced 
indifference to religion is to-day taking among a large num- 
ber of the more cultivated class. The cloud of witnesses — 
poets, scientists, historians, philosophers, divines — who can 
be quoted in its defence is almost numberless. But there is 
another class of thinkers, with Hegel at their head, who 
hold that agnosticism is only a transitional stage to the true 
absolute philosophy; that knowledge is not essentially rela- 
tive, but essentially absolute; that the knowledge of the 
infinite is essentially bound up in every least act of think- 
ing. To this school belong the late Professor Rosenkrantz, 
who for many years filled Kant’s chair at Kénigsberg, Kuno 
Fischer, Wallace, Stirling, the brothers Caird, and in our 
own country Professors Everett and Palmer at Harvard, the 
late Professor Morris at Ann Arbor, Professor Howison of 
California, Dr. William T. Harris, and many others. 

Between these two schools there is a sharp line, though 
it is not always sharply drawn. For myself, while I rec- 
ognize the strong claim of agnosticism, agnosticism does not 
satisfy me. Possibly, I must be satisfied with it. If I must, 
I must. But is it not possible that this Infinite Unknown, 
before which we tremble, exists in germ in ourselves; that 
we are each a little circle within this infinite circle, and 
that to know God is to know our own deepest nature 
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wholly, completely? May it not be that every thought 
which courses through my consciousness has necessarily the 
form of the infinite I seek, and is that Infinite coming to 
self-knowledge? It is not a question to be lightly asked or 
lightly answered. We shall never answer it by ranging 
however far over the surface of phenomena or by thinking 
forever in the abstract category of quantity. We must 
come back ever to the fundamental problems: What is 
thought, and what is involved in every act of thinking? 
How is knowledge possible? What are the fundamental 
postulates of science and all common experience? As 
Haller, the poet, says, “I heap up monstrous numbers, 
mountains of millions; I add time on to time, and world 
on the top of world; and when I turn from the awful 
height, and cast a look towards Thee, all the power of 
number, increased a thousand times, is not yet one part of 
Thee. But all these I remove, and Thou liest wholly be- 
fore me.” Jesus said, “ This is life eternal, that they might 
know Thee.” What that great soul saw by the moral eye 
philosophy seeks by the eye of reason. 

The central truth latent in agnosticism is that, if the es- 
sence of the universe is not at bottom the same as the 
essence of the human soul, then man can know absolutely 
nothing about it; that the world to every man is either the 
eternal revelation of the Infinite Spirit or the self-painted, 
passing picture of his own finite spirit; that it is God speak- 
ing to the soul or the soul’s silent soliloquy with itself; 
that spirit only can speak to spirit; and that, if the uni- 
verse be not, in essence, spirit, then it is seeming forever- 
more. The old dualism must go: it has gone, never to 
return. Agnosticism has come to fill its place. Will a 
deeper gnosticism succeed this? Surely not by going 
back, but by going forward, shall we gain this desired goal. 
One generation, one century even, of agnosticism and the 
religious indifference which is sure to follow it are well, if 
they not only impress upon philosophers and scientists, but 
also foree into the consciousness of the race, the eternal fact 
that, if matter and mind, force and spirit, finite and infinite, 
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relative and absolute, time and eternity, being and thought, 
are set over against each other as mutually exclusive, or 
mutually opposed, then the former of each of these corre- 
lates, and in the end both, must be forever unknown; if 
they teach us that matter is but the symbol of mind, force 
the expression of spirit, that the infinite includes the finite, 
the absolute the relative, eternity time, thought being, and 
that the universe as seen and felt is but God speaking to 
his children. 

Kant assumed without question the universally accepted 
dualism of his day; and upon that assumption the Critique 
of Pure Reason, with all the agnosticism that flows from it, 
is unanswerable. The only fundamental critique of the 
Critique lies in the examination of this assumption. From 
this the great error of agnosticism becomes apparent,— its 
failure to recognize that correlates cannot be known apart, 
that to know the finite is to know somewhat of the infinite, 
and to know time is to know eternity. The former of these 
terms are meaningless, if there is no definite meaning to the 
latter. So we cannot say that the finite is here, the infinite 
there. The finite is in the infinite, and the infinite perme- 
ates the finite. Moreover, we must acknowledge the neces- 
sarily infinite nature of thinking. We cannot think up to 
a limit without thinking beyond that limit. To know that 
any thing, concept or ultimate reality, is of such a nature 
that we can know absolutely nothing about it is (pardon 
the paradox) to know a good deal about it. 

Agnosticism fails, again, to distinguish between the indefi- 
nite of the imagination and the infinite of the reason. It 
confounds secondary causes, which have no real existence, 
‘with cause, self-activity, causa sui; and it does not recog- 
nize that in consciousness, or at least in all real thinking, 
spirit is ever rising to a recognition of its own essential 
infinity, and thus the circle of being becomes complete. 


J. FrReDERIC DuTrTon. 
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INTERMINGLED WAYS, NEW AND OLD.* 


The railroad is the great modern equalizer, and hotels are 
the points of contact in a new region where the influence of 
this equalizer is first felt. Thus the moment my legal 
friend and I stepped from the car to the platform of the 
depot at Waynesville we were met by the representatives 
of the various hotels in this mountain village (now become 
a popular resort), each voluble in his alluring assurances 
that to go with him would be to have our every want an- 
ticipated, so that the evolution of the want would be exactly 
paralleled by the evolution of its perfect satisfaction. We 
chose the blandest among these,— submitted, that is, to the 
strongest spell; and, as we had planned to make our further 
journey from here on foot, we walked with our newly found 
host to our resting-place, but not without noteworthy disci- 
pline! Our host’s porter, an elderly negro, offered to bring 
our luggage. We were obliged to explain to him that we 
had brought none along. His look expressed mingled feel- 
ings. I greatly fear that from that moment his porterial 
respect for us shrank to less than half its first proportions. 
No luggage, no perquisites; no perquisites, no porterial 
esteem. We could not but be humbled, for we were made 
only too clearly conscious that we were objects of the com- 
miseration of a freedman. Strangely disturbing experience 
this, of being compelled to look upward to see those whom 
we have always assumed to be beneath us! “ Let him that 
thinketh he standeth” consider the ground whereon he 
stands. If it proves to be the ground of genuine manhood, 
then doubtless there is neither “above” nor “beneath” ; 
but every man must look with “level eyes” into the soul 
of every other man. Differences enough there are in mo- 
mentary achievement, so that one may even meet with the 
contrasted paradoxes of a black man with a white soul and 
a white man with a black soul, night and day intermingled 
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in endlessly varied degree in the bewildering world we call 
human. But that generically all men are equal cannot be 
doubted by any one who is really entitled to the name of 
man; that is, if “man” means, as philologists assure us it 
does mean, “he who thinks.” As was said in an earlier 
part of these sketches, “the brotherhood of man is to be 
traced, not to the fatherhood of Adam, but to the father- 
hood of God.” If any man seem to be above us or below 
us in type, it is only because we look at him through the 
edge-upward prism of our fears or through the edge-down- 
ward prism of our prejudice. 

But long since my legal friend and I have reached our 
hotel, have taken dinner, and have climbed to the summit 
of the nearest mountain. Its traditional and intrinsic name 
is Rocky Knob: its recent arbitrarily chosen and extrinsic 
name is Mount Maria Love. What gave special significance 
to this toilsome ascent, however, was the fact that on reach- 
ing the summit there was nothing visible but sheer nebulos- 
ity, a fact to which each silently gave his own interpreta- 
tion. To my friend with his sternly Roman notions of hard 
fact and strict legal definition, the fog that shut out all solid, 
clearly defined reality from our eyes was typical of the 
filmy views which the mere pedagogue (his only associate 
at that moment) was forever spinning from his own inner 
consciousness respecting the practical world. To me, on 
the other hand, it was equally suggestive of what I had 
seen (mostly through newspaper spectacles) of the peculiar 
methods by which justice is made visible in the court-room. 
To each, of course, his own interpretation was clearly the 
only valid one. If I had told him mine, I should doubtless 
have been hurled at once from the Tarpeian Rock. If he 
had hinted his, my instincts of discipline must have caused 
the instant uplifting of my hand to the nearest branch of 
the tree beneath which we were standing. On such slen- 
der threads hang war and peace. 

Having climbed a mountain and seen a fog, we were con- 
tent to return to the hotel. There our host greeted us with 
a mysterious reference to his “nervousnesss,” the nature of 
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which dawned upon us by degrees as he assured us that 
“the house would be perfectly quiet,” and that he had “ac- 
quired a taste.” He ended by introducing us to another 
guest who proved to be an educated mute. We passed the 
evening pleasantly and with much interest. He had trav- 
elled through the Carolina mountains a great deal, and in 
the written conversation we had with him gave us much 
information of value. He had been over in the region we 
intended visiting, and had bought a large tract of land there. 
It was with some half-formed purpose of doing the same 
that we were going thither. ; 

Next morning, our mute friend was still eloquent,— a 
sort of sunrise, speechless, but radiant. There was an eager 
intensity about him that seemed always ready to burst into 
song. There was a gurgle of laughter and a flash of intel- 
ligence at any pleasantry, that seemed to suggest to us, 
“Here is a Memnon who, with but one more medium of 
communication with the divinely constituted order of the 
world, would become an Apollo.” If we were to purchase 
land over yonder for a home in which to recover from the 
weariness due to overwork, he would be our neighbor. 
That was something worth considering. Already on this 
lovely morning we sauntered along with a delightful sense 
of not being hurried. Our way still lay along the banks of 
Richland Creek; and we found much to admire, not merely 
in the varying glimpses of distant mountains, but also in the 
fine fields of corn, and in the expanse of thrifty meadows 
lying on either side of the way. The farms are small, and 
the houses many and simple. 

A saw-mill, two or three miles up from Waynesville, 
showed evidence of active work having been done there re- 
cently, though none was in progress, nor were any men 
present, so far as we could see. Mill after mill was after- 
ward passed on the way; but in each there was the same 
absence of workmen, the same appearance as if work had 
been recently done there, the same show of possibility that 
work might yet find there its accomplishment. 

Thus the feeling came to be irresistible that somehow this 
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land has a past and a future, but no present; that it has 
been and will be, but is not. Perhaps this singular feeling 
is not wholly without its foundation in fact. It is a land 
just now in transition. The old life has been fairly lived 
out. What it was is not; and what it is to be has not yet 
been clearly brought to light. The sibyl has spoken, in- 
deed; and the prophetic utterance has assumed the form of 
the newly-laid railway. But for many years this form of 
prophecy proves ever an enigma for any given locality. 
Change is assumed; but just what or how great the change 
will be can only appear as time rolls on. 

The railway still follows along the valley, not far from 
the old wagon road, occasionally crossing it and so lifting 
the old way over the new. And yet both are new ways fol- 
lowing along the vastly older path down which this stream 
has been tripping and singing for hundreds of centuries, and 
yet is as youthful to-day as when the first gleam of its cur- 
rent traced out the lines of lowest levels across from moun- 
tain to mountain. There is nothing “old,” then, but the 
universe; and the universe itself sparkles through and 
through with exhaustless, eternal youth. 

And what is this but eternal leisure? It is the infinite 
repose of joy, shining out everywhere through the self-har- 
monized activity of resistless, all-creating energy. True 
leisure is repose in the midst of productive work; and man 
attains to genuine leisureliness of life only so far as he 
learns the law of his own true nature, and so far harmo- 
nizes his present real life with this law of his ideal life that 
it proves no longer a struggle for him to do what that law 
requires. To take delight in doing precisely what one ought 
to do,— that is the glad repose of the spirit in the midst of 
the self-harmonized workings of its own spontaneous energy, 
which is, indeed, God-like and creative in its nature. 

This way leads in very truth toward paradise. Our 
march was not merely onward, but also upward. At a dis- 
tauce of seven miles south-west of Waynesville, we were 
already high up on the slope of the Balsam Mountains, and 
approaching a depression in the ridge known as Scott’s 
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Gap. This depression, nevertheless, has an altitude of 
about thirty-five hundred feet, so that during the morn- 
ing’s walk we had gradually climbed to a height more than 
seven hundred feet above our point of departure. 

The valley of the fork of Richland Creek, which we had 
been ascending, had already disappeared. Dwellings were 
more and more widely separated. A half-mile further, and 
we were before the door of the edifice that marks the high- 
est point of elevation at the Gap. It appeared that groceries, 
shoes, tin pans, and the like, were to be had here, in addi- 
tion to what, as I fear, is the chief staple; that is, a varied 
stock of such liquid goods as most attract the attention of 
the revenue department.* It was the mid-day hour of rest. 
We had just passed a group of men returning to work on 
the public road. But before the door of the building there 
still lingered a half-dozen patriots, well disposed toward the 
fullest returns to the government from this particular 
source. It occurred to me also, though I dared not hint 
the thought to my sternly critical Roman friend, that the 
families of some of these men would doubtless look not in 
vain for full returns by nightfall. 

A few of these loiterers were within, observing compla- 
cently an elderly gentleman who had a little before passed 
us on the way, and who had alighted from his horse to secure 
the refilling of his glass flask. Two other strollers while we 
were there asked for beer. The license of the establishment 
did not permit this to be sold by the glass. But the oblig- 
ing woman behind the counter would lend them glasses if 
they cared to purchase a bottle of the coveted liquid. They 
did care. The bottle was purchased. The clamps were 
drawn aside. The cork started somewhat uproariously from 
its imprisonment, greatly to the discomfiture of the elderly 
gentleman, who was still waiting for the less effervescent but 
more potent liquid he had ordered. The glasses were used, 
and the strollers departed. Our departure occurred about 
the same time; and I think I heard one of the two remark 
to the other, with unmistakable outer evidence of physical 


* No longer characteristic. At present “ prohibition ” is in the ascendant there. 
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remorse, that he was already beginning to heartily wish the 
beer were all back in the bottle and he far enough on the 
way to be beyond the reach of temptation. 

But what shall we say of this peculiar feature of .the land- 
scape, consisting of a depression in the mountain range and 
here known as a “gap”? On looking about, we find our. 
selves in a contradictory position. On the one hand, look- 
ing in the direction of the range itself, we are in a valley. 
On the other hand, looking in the direction across the range, 
we are on a mountain height. Mathematicians have noticed 
this peculiar combination of curved surfaces, and discovered 
many beautiful rhythmic relations therein. They have also 
noted, what is evident to any observant eye, that such com- 
bination of curved surfaces is precisely that presented in the 
conformation of a saddle. 

Thus in the mountain gap we seem to be wandering about 
like pygmies on the back of a saddle in which a primeval 
giant might sit astride the world, and ride securely through 
the measureless fields of space. And yet what or who is, in 
truth, the primeval giant, if not man, the thinker, who traces 
with ever-increasing ease the wondrously complex web of 
symmetry unfolded in the curves, not merely of mountain 
forms, but also in the infinite maze of the rhythmic proces- 
sions of the worlds in space, the weaving and interweaving 
of the faultless choral dance of the starry hosts ? 

Man is giant and pygmy in one. Nay, is he not the micro- 
cosm, the little world, or rather the world-in-little? And 
as such does he not sum up all created modes of existence in 
his little self, and thus in truth expand to infinity and com- 
prehend the macrocosm, the universe, within his greater self? 

He is the truth of the inorganic world ; for his existence 
involves all its quantitative combinations and qualitative 
results, and in him these combinations and results first 
attain the completeness of their significance in being known. 

So, too, in man the organic world is summarized. He 
grows and expands bodily by a vegetative process. He is 
the typical sensitive plant. He is rooted to the earth, vet 
lifts his crown heavenward, and holds aloft the results of his 
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energies for the inspection of all starry eyes above and 
around. 

Nor is he less the living epitome of the whole animal 
kingdom. He is the perfect radiate, being a centre of 
energy seizing upon, absorbing, and assimilating into its own 
being all the surrounding world, and by this very means 
steadily expanding into universal and infinitely vital exist- 
ence. Just as well also is he the completion of the mol- 
luscan type, since his nature is that of infinite plasticity, 
capable of taking on any and all forms pertaining to the 
world of reason. Even the branch of articulates culminates 
in man. For, minute as are his dimensions, he is still the 
spiritual insect that spins his gossamer web of thought 
through space and mounts upon it to the stars! Most of 
all, finally, is he the perfected vertebrate, since he finds in 
his own nature, as its chief characteristic, self-criticising 
thought, which is also the very anatomy, the inner substance 
and form-giving element of the universe as a whole. 

Thus man discerns with ever-increasing clearness that, the 
completer his life becomes as man, by so much the more 
does his life tend to include all life in richest fusion and to 
pulsate with sublimest harmonies. 

Pygmy and giant in one! Dwarfed and deformed it may 
be now, but still bearing within him the divine gift of unre- 
stricted possibilities of growth and symmetrical develop- 
ment, man is indeed heir to eternity and prospective pos- 
sessor of the treasures of all worlds. Let him, therefore, 
assume with confidence his seat in the saddle of the primeval 
giant; let him, as he is already doing, take in his hands the 
reius of the world,—the forces of nature,x—and ride con- 
quering through the measureless realms that await his com- 
mand ! 

Ever through all he is giant and pygmy in one; for the 
giant must needs have pygmy work to do while the pygmy is 
slowly becoming the giant. 

Thus we muse, we two pygmies, with no pretence to 
gianthood save such as consists in the boundless hopes that 
beckon alike to all from the misty mountain tops of the 
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wide hereafter. Yet we look up from this low eminence, 
and note again that we have set foot on the highest point of 
our journey just when the sun has reached his zenith. And 
the splendors of the sun-god seem in some way also to 
remind us of the irresistible impulse which in all ages has 
connected the light of the sun with the light of man’s intel- 
ligence. 

Thus there is brought to mind the perpetual representa- 
tion of the Divine in human form. Always among all 
people the Divinity has been conceived as incarnated in 
man. Only a few individuals indeed have shown forth the 
divine essence in such degree as to attract the notice and 
worship of the world through successive ages. Doubtless 
in all mankind there is the possibility of the divine incarna- 
tion. But just as the Divine cannot be subject to compul- 
sion downward, so neither can man be compelled to rise to 
godhood. Each step towards that goal must in its very 
nature be a practical declaration of independence. On no 
other condition can any step leading thither be accom- 
plished. 

It is, in truth, the Divine in man that constitutes the free- 
dom of man,— his spontaneous power to do what he will. 
It is man’s divine, exclusive privilege to do wrong. But 
this carries with it of necessity a further exclusive, divine 
privilege; and that is, to suffer for the wrong he does. 
The only dreadful death that man can die is that of the god 
dying within him. 

And now the fiery eye of the sun-god looks down here at 
our halting-place as if in wrath, and flames significantly 
upon that storehouse of fuel for demonic fires. And the 
significant hint awakens us to a new meaning involved in 
the fact that only a few favored ones here and there have 
been looked upon as incarnations of the Deity. That same 
freedom to struggle upward without limit into the life of 
the Divine is equally the freedom to descend into life 
demonic. If man is a possible god, so also is he a possible 
devil. And, while at best the incarnation of the Deity in 
man is but a glimmer of the perfect God, there can be no 
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reasonable doubt, on the other hand, that whatever exists of 
the Satanic has its embodiment in human form. Man per- 
fected is divine. Man ruined is demonic. The possibility 
of heaven is no less than the possibility of hell. 

We may gladly turn away, then, from this busy centre of 
perditional tendencies. Even though our way lead through 
a vale of terrors or, like Dante’s, through a veritable In- 
ferno, still our steps must be onward in seach of a Paradise 
already realized or to be by us made real. 

W. M. Bryant. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


PROFESSOR CARPENTER ON THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS. 


The extremely valuable little book in which Professor J. Est- 
lin Carpenter has embodied the results of the soundest New 
Testament criticism of the time may well call our attention 
to the actual state of thought and feeling among liberal Chris- 
tians in this direction. In the Unitarian body, at least in 
this country, two causes for a comparative decline of interest 
in New Testament criticism within the last few years may 
readily be perceived. On the one hand, the missionary zeal 
of our clergy and laity—a zeal which continues to increase 
and to result in ever sounder methods of work and an ever 
larger number of churches—has engaged in the practical 
work of religious organization many of our ablest men. On 
another hand, the great social questions of the day deeply inter- 
est many whose earlier attraction was to critical theology or 
philosophy. But, when in the midst of such absorption in organi- 
zation or in social discussion we are summoned to take a fresh 
view of the textual foundations of Christianity, we are aware of 
the great change which a few years may bring about. Points 
of controversy ten years ago as to the interpretation of Jewish 
history are no longer in debate; and the more doubtful matters 
of New Testament learning have become relatively clear. Not- 
withstanding the great authority of Ezra Abbot and James Free- 
man Clarke, there are left few convinced defenders of the Johan- 
nine authorship of the Fourth Gospel, for example; and the names 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke are generally recognized among us 
as mainly names of convenience in referring to the first three 
Gospels. They are far from standing as the names of eye- 
witnesses whose report of the words or deeds of Jesus may be 
implicitly trusted. 

It is true, indeed, that in the decline of interest in Biblical 
learning among liberal Christians it has become the habit of 
some to turn to such guides as Professor George P. Fisher, and 
to accept with a certain degree of comfort the assurance that 
the Tiibingen school is dead and almost forgotten, that Strauss 
has been left behind, and that German theologians virtually agree 
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now upon the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel and nearly all 
the Epistles attributed to Paul. But it is a great mistake to 
suppose that theologians of an essentially compromising and 
apologetic school are the guides to whom men trained under 
Professor George R. Noyes, for instance, are to look. When 
Professor Fisher would make short work of recent criticism of 
the New Testament as represented in Robert Elsmere, he finds, 
of course, many points of attack where victory seems to favor 
him. When, again, he submits Matthew Arnold’s Biblical theol- 
ogy to an unsympathetic examination, the doctor of divinity has 
doubtless more than one advantage over the essayist. But the 
proper antagonists of the apologetic professors of exegesis or 
ecclesiastical history are not the novelists or the literary critics, 
however forcible these may be. Let Professor Fisher contend 
openly with such foemen as Weizsiicker, Holtzmann, Harnack, 
and Pfleiderer, who stand to-day for the advanced theological 
learning, to which alone, in any generation, the liberal Christian 
is bound to give much heed. These writers are not much read 
to-day in America by theologians of any school. Our English 
Unitarian brethren, because, for one reason, of their greater 
nearness to Germany,— still the home of theology,—have paid a 
more studious attention to these great critics. The result is evi- 
dent, to the reader of English only, in such works as Dr. Marti- 
neau’s Seat of Authority in Religion and Professor Carpenter's 
First Three Gospels. On the radical nature of Dr. Martineau’s 
(dealing with the New Testament record, we have already com- 
mented in recent numbers of this Review. Now comes this 
smaller volume by Professor Carpenter, to show that Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s conclusions, so far as they fall within the scope of this 
hook, are cordially accepted by him, and that the aged and 
venerated leader of our English Unitarian brethren is a true 
representative of their thought and their tendencies. The son 
of a great man of natural science, Professor Carpenter coincides 
in his view of the Gospels with the chief exponent of philosophi- 
cal theism in our tongue, if not in the whole world. 

Professor Carpenter naturally devotes a chapter to the rela- 
tions of the Synoptic Gospels to the Fourth; and the conclusions 
which follow from his eminently fair comparison are these : — 


The fourth evangelist has framed for himself a theory of the person 
of Jesus. He has discovered, as he thinks, an explanation of the part 
which the Teacher played in the great drama of human destiny. To 
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that theory he gives concrete shape in his narrative. That explana- 
tion underlies every discourse which he sets down, every act which he 
describes. Taking up some of the material supplied by his predeces- 
sors, he produces a new biography, not of Jesus of Nazareth, “ anointed 
with the holy spirit and with power,” but of the Word made flesh in 
the person of the Christ. This is the central doctrine which governs 
the Gospel from the opening to the close. The Jewish Messiah is di- 
vested of his robes of sovereignty ; but the writer has thrown around 
him instead the ethereal splendor of the Greek Logos. ... The national 
ideas which could not live in the higher atmosphere of universal 
thought drop out of sight; and only those are retained which seem to 
have meaning for all time. This is why many of the conceptions of the 
Fourth Gospel are felt to belong so much more closely to our inner life 
than some of the Jewish elements of the first three. They are thrown 
into forms which have a wider scope, they attach themselves more easily 
to our permanent experience. But none the less must we recognize that 
they are an interpretation of the Master’s thought. ...The Fourth Gos- 
pel is a version or rendering of the life and teachings of Jesus composed 
under the influence of a great idea. 


Such a verdict on the Fourth Gospel has become familiar. 
The special value of Professor Carpenter’s anique volume lies in 
its honest and thorough attempt to answer the question whether 
the Synoptics have not also transformed history, to separate here, 
too, “the ideas and feelings, the hopes and expectations and 
beliefs,” of the narrators from the actual word and deed of their 
great subject. “Our results,” he has to say, “must remain, after 
all, uncertain.” But our own confidence in the historic proba- 
bility of the figure which emerges from Professor Carpenter’s 
candid and persistent inquiry is strong; for he has followed a 
truly scientific method in preparing the way for his detailed 
examination of each Gospel by an exhibition, in the light-of mod- 
ern knowledge of nature and of the comparative history of relig- 
ions, of the antecedents and the environment of the gospel story 
and its principal elements. His first chapter shows the place 
which the Gospels had in early Christian literature, and their 
gradual rise into the place and rank of canonical Scripture. 
The five chapters following that on the “First Three Gospels 
and the Fourth ” are the kernel of the book. They treat succes- 
sively the formation of the gospel traditions, the Messianic idea, 
Messiah’s preparation, the miracles and the coming of the Son of 
Man. 

In passing from the preaching of the apostles into writing 
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through tradition, the gospel story, as it actually befell, received 
many modifications. “Those modifications were to a large ex- 
tent conscious and intentional” in the Gospel of John. “In 
many of the Synoptic narratives, a similar influence has been at 
work; but it has not operated so much by design as by the unsus- 
pected changes wrought by time and faith. The idea of the 
Messianic dignity governs the whole.” As the apostles believed 
that the prophets had foretold the very incidents of the life of 
the Christ, “the whole career of Jesus from birth to death was 
cast into this frame.” “The framework of the wondrous story 
was prepared beforehand; the lines of Messiah’s life were 
shaped; the great acts of the drama were laid out already; even 
the details fell into the prescribed order; and prophecy thus not 
only became the standard by which the claims of the Christ might 
be tested, it generated the very occurrences which satisfied its 
own demands.” 

The position at which Professor Carpenter arrives concerning 
the Messianic idea is substantially that of Dr. Martineau. It is 
indicated by words which often occur in The Seat of Authority 
in Religion, but which we have not happened to meet here. 
“Messianic mythology” has a somewhat harsh sound, but it is 
a term eminently applicable to the Gospels and to no small por- 
tion of so-called lit>ral Christian teaching. A mythology simple 
and austere by the side of the populous pantheons of Greece and 
Rome, it is none the less a veritable world of myth and unreal- 
ity, this Jewish dream of the overlordship of Israel among the 
nations. The Son of Man did not come on the clouds of heaven ; 
and the modern mind, which has seen Zeus and Minerva reduced 
to “fair imaginations,” confesses in the New Testament a world 
almost as far from the realities of history as Homer’s gods. The 
little Apocalypse, “produced probably in the seventh decade of 
our era,’ which Professor Carpenter thinks may have been 
worked “into the tradition of the words of Jesus” in the Gospel 
of Matthew, and the greater Apocalypse, at the end of the New 
Testament, have for us to-day only a literary significance. 

That the larger part by far of the Messianic implications in the 
Synoptics are due to the reporters and writers is Professor Car- 
penter’s belief. As for Jesus himself, “the title which he at 
length accepted was rather thrust upon him by circumstance than 
deliberately chosen. It was adopted with reluctance and an anx- 
ious avoidance of publicity. It involved so much which he could 
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not share. It failed to express so much that he desired, yet no 
other designation spoke in the same way either to his own soul 
or to the heart of his time.” It was yet the “Son of Man” that 
Jesus predicted as coming, not himself, on the clouds of heaven. 
“The invariable employment of the third person suggests that 
he intended to draw a clear distinction between himself and his 
own function and the event which he designates by this emblematic 
name.” 

We will state briefly the conclusions as to the date and author- 
ship of the Synoptics which Professor Carpenter reaches. Mark’s 
is the oldest Gospel in its present form, and may be located, 
with some confidence, not long after 70 a.p.: no necessity ap- 
pears for assigning it to the year 100 a.p. or later. “It remains 
probable that the main facts of our Second Gospel were derived 
from Peter.... The leading outlines of the immortal story are 
drawn from the life. Here Jesus thinks, prays, feels, speaks, acts, 
as a man.” 

Luke’s Gospel, dating from 100 a.p., is based on Mark and the 
collection of the logia. Its tone, with reference to the rich and 
the poor, is almost enough to show that it is earlier than Mat- 
thew. The contrast between these two classes “rans right 
through the Third Gospel; and they are addressed with direct 
utterance to the men who thronged around the Teacher. But in 
Matthew the whole tone is changed. The ‘poor’ are no longer 
the suffering and down-trodden, the godly men of the Psalms, 
tormented at the hands of wealthy and brutal persecutors, and 
longing for redress: they are the poor in spirit and the hungry 
after righteousness. This change is accompanied by another: 
the transformed blessings are not pronounced on any one in par- 
ticular. They are reflective utterances founded on spiritual ex- 
perience; not the impassioned cry of the prophet who beholds 
great wrongs and boldly declares that they shall be set right.” 
The bearings of this view of the priority of Luke over Matthew 
on the Christian Socialism of to-day are important; and they 
indicate the very practical nature of scholarly inquiries like the 
present. 

Matthew’s Gospel, as we now have it in Greek, is a work 
having “literary dependence” on the other two Gospels, and a 
“deliberate design” of combining matter from them in a new 
form. 
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It has been aptly described as a kind of “primitive gospel harmony.” 
... ts artificial arrangement, its occasional vague expressions,— so dif- 
ferent from the precision of an eye-witness,— its indications of a later 
stage of doctrine and church life, all forbid us to identify the first evan- 
gelist with one of the companions of Jesus. It may be that the Gospel 
now bearing Matthew’s name embodies much or indeed all of his col- 
lection of the Master’s sayings. As one or another rendered it from 
Aramean into Greek, additions would be recorded; and these may in 
time have been gathered up and recast under the editorial plan which 
can be so clearly traced in the present Matthew. But the steps of this 
process can be no longer followed. 


On many other interesting points, such as the Transfiguration, 
we should be glad to quote freely from this invaluable manual. 
Over the whole chapter on miracles we must pass, saying only 
that it affords the best explanation, in a few pages, of the entire 
miraculous element in the Synoptic Gospels that we have any- 
where seen. The religion of Jesus “is not involved in the stories 
of his mighty works. These cannot all be separately explained ; 
it is not possible to determine the precise nature of each cure, or 
to be certain that the right key of prophecy and symbol, of para- 
ble and allegory, has been applied. But it is possible to account 
for their growth as a class. They cannot be distinguished from 
narratives of the same kind which have arisen in other places 
and at other times. In form and feature they may bear a loftier 
stamp, but their origin is due to the same tendencies in the 
human mind; they correspond to the same stage in the education 
of the race.” 

A book like this has long been needed, familiar in style, schol- 
arly in substance, detailed in treatment, and thoroughly reverent 
in tone. It will, we are persuaded, do a great and needful work 
in enlightening and clearing the mind of all who read it with 
care and without bias. Essentially on lines like these here laid 
down, the Christian Church must come to think of Jesus, if it 
will think wisely; and the small body of believers whom the 
name “ Unitarian” designates cannot too soon adopt the spirit 
and the results of Professor Carpenter’s volume. The issue of all 
such inquiries is well indicated in the closing words of bis pref- 
ace: “ Whatever uncertainty may attach to large portions of the 
traditions about Jesus, the attempt to penetrate into the mystery 
which still surrounds the origin of Christianity will not be fruit- 
less if it enables us to realize more clearly the force of person- 
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ality, the boldness of view, the purity of insight, and the eleva- 
tion of soul which are winning even now fresh life and growing 
power for the ideas of the ‘ Prophet of Nazareth.’” 


NATIONALISM AND CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


The present status of the two socialistic movements named 
above does not show much change from their condition when 
last noticed in our pages. On the one hand, there are signs of 
encouragement for their adherents in the fact that the National- 
ist magazine yet continues, in an enlarged form, to advocate 
indiscriminately all proposals or movements towards State con- 
trol of industry, and that The Dawn, the organ of the Christian 
Socialists, has been improved into the shape of a neat monthly 
periodical. A few societies bearing the latter name have been 
organized in the West by the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, the earnest 
and indefatigable “head-centre” of the movement. Mr. Bliss 
has resigned the charge of his Episcopalian church in South 
Boston to devote himself entirely to propaganda of socialism. 
His new religious society, with which is connected the “ Broth- 
erhood of the Carpenter,” held several services in a small hall, 
and was then suspended for the summer months on account of 
the superior attractions of the afternoon gatherings on Boston 
Common. On this free field there may be heard of a Sunday 
the single taxer, the Christian Socialist, and the old-style evan- 
gelist, all within a stone’s throw of each other. The inherent 
strength of these meetings is of course small. 

The Nationalists declare with great apparent confidence that 
“the leaven is working,” and report a considerable increase in 
the number of their clubs. It is noticeable, however, that the 
great majority of these clubs are still to be found in Southern 
California, which is, in fact, the storm-centre of the agitation, 
and in the Western States, between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains. The proceedings of these clubs, as reported 
in the magazine, are sufficiently amusing. Poetry of a remark- 
able order is a standing feature; and it is accompanied by ora- 
tory marked in equal degrees by fervor and fallacy. “ Our 
White Slaves,” the “Infernalism” of the present industrial sys- 
tem, and the perfect felicity which would be sure to obtain under 
a developed system of Nationalism are favorite topics in the 
Nationalist, as in these clubs. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Bellamy’s book has had its run. A sale of a 
third of a million of copies, which the sanguine interpreted to 
mean the existence of five times as many socialists in the United 
States, has been followed by comparative quietude. For the 
present, at least, Looking Backward has given place to Stanley’s 
book as the book of the season. It remains to be seen how far 
Nationalism will be able to sustain itself without the literary éclat 
which has been its main capital. As for recruits of prominence, 
the Nationalists have signally failed to make converts since their 
cause has received serious discussion in the periodical press. 
The two or three eminent men connected with it in popular 
report, such as E. E. Hale and T. W. Higginson, are not rightly 
counted as real adherents. A complete reason for their failure 
to enlist the thinkers of the country may be easily found in two 
patent facts : — 

I. The programme of the future state expounded in Looking 
Backward has been almost completely dropped out of sight by 
its author and the Nationalists in general. As the condition of 
things there portrayed is believed by Mr. Bellamy, in all serious- 
ness, destined to become “a very old story” in a hundred years, 
this practical abandonment of their ideal by the Nationalists 
needs explanation. 

II. The Nationalists have fallen back for a practical pro- 
gramme on the advocacy of measures like national telegraph and 
railway systems and municipal gas-works and street railways. 
To the scientific discussion of such special projects, which have 
been advocated for years by able economists, the Nationalists 
have contributed little or nothing. Declaring themselves in favor 
of the complete nationalization of all industries, they tumultu- 
ously and indiscriminately applaud every step which appears to 
them to be in that direction. Of the necessity of a proper bal- 
ance between central and local government, between the State 
and the individual, they seem unpercipient. Like small boys on 
the Ist of April, they take pleasure in affixing the tag of “Na- 
tionalist” to any one who advocates the cautious extension of 
governmental functions, State or municipal, in any direction, 
however much he may disavow the name. 

The many reforms which are plainly needed in the relations of 
private corporations to the public, of employers to the employed, 
and of the State to the individual, will, of course, go forward ; 
but they would be accomplished sooner, were they not encum- 
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bered by advocates sadly lacking in balance of judgment and 
in realization of the difficulty of the task in hand. Extremes 
meet, and practical anarchy of reason is well exemplified in the 
thorough-going socialist. The radical and persistent reformer 
may be pardoned for doubting which does the most to delay re- 
form,— the obstinate Philistine bound down to the existing fact 
or the sentimentalist for whom “facts do not exist.” Of one 
thing he may be sure, that no movement intrinsically weaker has 
ever got itself so much talked or written about as “ Nationalism” 
has. When it has subsided into its just proportions, the capital 
of ideas which it has vainly tried to borrow to do business upon, 
under its own name, will remain, and will prove sufficient to ac- 
complish more than one sensible reform. 


THE MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The next session of the biennial gathering of our clergy prom- 
ises to be one of even unusual attractiveness and profit. The 
place — historic Salem — is easily accessible. The list of subjects 
covers numerous questions of the time and of all time; and the 
roll of essayists and speakers includes, besides Professors Toy and 
Carey from our two theological schools, and Rev. Messrs. Bliss, 
Chadwick, Tiffany, and Calthrop, the distinguished scientist, 
Professor E. D. Cope, the presidents of Brown and Clark Uni- 
versities, and Professor George T. Ladd, of Yale. These are all 
men whom our clergy should delight to honor with their attend- 
ance and their cordial interest. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRANCE AND RELIGIOUS LIBERALISM. 


In my letter of last year on the actual state of Liberal Protes- 
tantism in France and its possible chances of expansion, I was led 
to describe at some length the political situation of our country, 
so unsatisfactory in many respects, and even deeply alarming, and 
the enormous difficulties ensuing from it for liberal religion. I 
felt, however, secure in predicting a happy issue of the political 
crisis then, and in suggesting the probability that the circum- 
stances, then so adverse, would soon alter and become more 
favorable to the enterprises of the religious spirit. 

How far these political expectations have been fulfilled is suf- 
ficiently known by all who follow with interest the course of our 
agitated politfcal life. The newspapers have reported the chief 
events connected with the signal defeat that the last general 
election inflicted both on Boulangerism and on all the revolution- 
ary forces leagued with the shameless general, and deservedly 
involved in the wreck of that adventurer’s fortunes. It would 
therefore be out of place to dwell now and here on the dissolu- 
tion of that league, on the weakening of all the parties whose 
banners bore a motto of irreconcilable opposition to the Repub- 
lic, or even on that most important fact, the recent birth in our 
parliament of a constitutional right wing (Republican Tories), 
sadly wanted and vainly hoped for, during these many years. 

But there is another fact which bears still more witness to the 
force of the generally growing conviction that the Republic is 
now unassailable, and that the Conservatives may hope in time to 
govern, but are utterly unable to overthrow it. This is the vis- 
ibly altered attitude of the Roman Catholic bishops towards our 
government and its chief constituted organs. Some of the high 
dignitaries of the Church in their ecclesiastical charges, and 
many more in their addresses to President Carnot, during his 
recent travels in various parts of France, have made professions 
of loyalty which imply or even expressly declare an equal alle- 
giance, on one hand, “to the Church of God” and, on the other, 
“to the country and the government that the nation has freely 
given itself.” 
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Now, it would be unpardonable naiveté to rely much on the 
possible liberalism of our Romish priesthood. But it would be 
equally absurd not to credit them with a more than common 
share of clear-sightedness and political acuteness. After their 
stubborn opposition for twenty years, and the vigorous onset of 
the clerical troops against the Republic in the last struggle, these 
declarations, startling to the many, are deeply significant to the 
attentive observer. They do not, of course, prove the clergy’s 
love for liberal democracy. The Catholic clergy remain the great 
enemy of freedom in France as everywhere else. The spirit that 
animates them is still one of the two great dangers that impend 
over our national future. War with the liberal spirit is in their 
hearts when peace with the Republic is on their lips. But they 
see the necessity of pursuing this war on republican ground, and 
from a position inside the State, not outside, and openly bostile. 
So these declarations are a pregnant fact: they furnish unan- 
swerable proof that our bishops have at last made up their 
minds as to the henceforth unshakable strength of the republican 
government. Its success has at last been declared by these 
shrewd judges to be very thorough and of no transient character. 
The congratulatory remark is made by many French patriots: 
“We have seen what has never been seen before during the 
last eventful century of our national history. France, in the last 
twelvemonth, has passed a great turning-point without a new rev- 
olution. A new compact, with peace, liberal order, and organic 
life, has been concluded for another one of our political genera- 
tions of twenty years. May the opportunity be well used.” 

This political achievement is not without promise of better 
things on moral and religious ground. In itself, some features 
bear the stamp of moral and even religious progress. For those 
who consider the circumstances of its origin, it indicates a growth 
of reason, good sense, and justice in the masses of our population. 
As I wrote you last year, “The issue (then only virtual, but now 
come to pass) of the crisis has shown that the liberal spirit is 
stronger here than was thought in most quarters.” But there 
are also facts which tend to justify the expectation then ex- 
pressed, that “politics will become less absorbing, and it may 
devoutly be hoped that all the moral seed sown among our peo- 
ple will then spring up and grow into the feeling that man shall 
not live by bread alone.” I had in mind the young men of 
our higher schools and universities. The French youth gen- 
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erally shown in the course of this century — together with gen- 
erous dispositions which always enlisted them on the side of 
vanquished or persecuted causes —a fatal tendency to Utopian 
dreams, which make them appear, on the whole, as an ungovern- 
able element in society. Sadly numerous at times have been 
those who were indifferent to anything but pleasure or pure sci- 
ence. Almost all of the others have kept in the line of thorough 
opposition to social order and religion. For the first time they 
have lately, as a body, exhibited themselves in a new and better 
light. When Cesarism appeared threatening, our youth soon 
made it clear that they, at least, had profited by the lessons of 
the année terrible. The students at Paris and the large univer- 
sity towns sided resolutely with the republican government and 
party. In the struggle against the followers of our discarded 
dynasties and the Boulangerist rabble, they contributed their 
suffrage, subscriptions, speeches, lectures, and occasionally fists 
and sticks. Their aid did much to sustain the faith of their older 
co-workers in final success. 

But the change discernible in our French youth of the middle 
classes is said to reach farther than political matters. Some of 
our writers whom they especially relish are the professors, lit- 
erary critics, and novelists, whose works betray deep interest in 
serious thinking and religious questions. They have what is 
termed a mystic disposition and a mystical turn of mind; and 
dry Voltaireanism no longer attracts them as of old.* Some 
observers affirm this change as a fact, rejoice in it, and, with 
that love for speedy generalization in which children, men of 
faith, and Frenchmen are apt to indulge, entertain bright visions 
of Satan falling as lightning from heaven, and of a renewal of 
the “Gesta Dei per Francos.” Others confess it with regret. 
Thus a Voltairean man of letters complained lately that it has 
become difficult to recognize the French youth, “ever, till now, 
so fond of clearness and rational simplicity, and so foreign to 
that disease of religious reveries.” Others say, “It is all a 
groundless appearance, the transient fashion of a winter.” An- 
other, more cautious, believes that “the French youth have no 
faith [by which he means in historic creed and dogmas], only 
they are in love with faith.” Should this writer exactly express 
the real state of things, the fact would be important still, unless 
there be no meaning in Pascal’s well-known consolatory phrase, 


* This view is often controverted in our daily papers and periodicals, 
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“ Ta ne me chercherais pas si tu ne m’avais pas trouvé.” We will 
not decide the case. What will come of it is the secret of the 
future. However, it creates for French Protestants new expec- 
tations and duties. One thing at all events seems sure. The 
political struggle is over, at least in its distressing and all-absorb- 
ing character. Our activity may henceforth be more exclusively 
limited to the religious work which is our proper aim as Chris- 
tian ministers. Could our internal divisions cease, a great field 
might be opened to our united efforts. But fanatical party spirit 
is still so strong that it would be imprudent to hope for the 
speedy pacification that would more than double our resources 
for action. 

However, here also, in our ecclesiastical situation, the last 
twelve months have not passed without bringing to light some 
reasons for rejoicing and expecting better things. In particular, 
the end of last year was marked by an event which profoundly 
moved our Protestant public opinion. This was the opening 
lecture by Professor A. Sabatier in his annual course on the Dog- 
matics of the Reformation in the Protestant Theological Faculty 
of Paris. A few words on the person of the lecturer and the 
subject he treated will suffice to explain the interest aroused in 
all directions by his introductory discourse. 

M. A. Sabatier is accounted orthodox: he was elected by the 
orthodox majority of our consistories, and was appointed by 
the government Professor of the Dogmatics of the Reformation 
in the faculty of Strasbourg, which was carried to Paris after our 
loss of Alsace, consequent on the war of 1870. He is generally 
looked upon as the foremost man of his party. Universally 
respected for his learning, his power of thought, and his piety, 
he has very great influence, not only with the students who sit 
under his teaching, but with a large and growing number of 
our young orthodox clergy whose representative man he is es- 
teemed to be. 

Now, of these followers of new Orthodoxy, we old liberals long 
used to say: “They are no orthodox at all. Though siding with 
our ecclesiastical adversaries, they are one with us by their theo- 
logical principles. It is in vain for the orthodox to flatter them- 
selves that by their synodical institution they have succeeded 
in securing again dogmatic unity in the majority of the French 
Protestant churches. Their so-called unity is a delusion. It 
conceals a fundamental opposition: now latent, this will break 
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out somehow, sooner or later.” 


ably manifests this fact. 

To do the lecture justice, it would be necessary to reproduce it 
at full length. However, its very title, “On the Inner Life of 
Dogmas and their Power of Evolution,” is sufficient to express its 
main idea and the interesting state of mind which it reflects. 
The impression thus conveyed will be confirmed by even a very 
cursory indication of the professor’s line of development, which 
runs thus: — 

First, what are dogmas? They are the permanent and pro- 
gressive endeavor of the religious consciousness searching after 
a rational account of its own content. As such they are essen- 
tially mutable, and subject to the universal law of transformation, 
—daus Werden, as the Germans would say. This affirmation of 
the mutable character of dogmas is grounded on analogy, on 
analysis, and on the testimony of history. 

I. The above definition suggests an analogy which is full of 
illustration and argument: Dogmas are to religion what language 
is to thought. Now, a language is a living organism. Words 
have an inner life similar to that of vegetable or animal beings. 
In the dictionary, they lie dead and entombed. But spoken by 
the lips of men, in their every-day conversation, you feel their 
life; you see them perpetually modified, successively colored with 
numberless shades of thought, and even putting forth buds and 
sprouts. Where life dwells, spoken language is eminently fu- 
sible. Like the ends of iron bars heated red-hot at the forge and 
submitted to the smith’s hammer, it can receive the most various 
forms. Just such are dogmas, Only in symbolic books do they 
stand fixed in their hieratic form of perfect and motionless Ortho- 
doxy. But see them in life. When piously using a dogmatic 
formula, we dip it into the religious emotion of our heart, and, 
from that moral bath in our subjective state of soul, it always 
and infallibly receives some intimate modification. Only parrots 
repeat the same words ever in the same fashion. Only an irre- 
livious or indifferent mind can make use of the ancient formulas 
without adding to their historic meaning or subtracting some- 
thing. 

II. Dogmas are no part of God’s revelation. There are in 
them two elements. The first, in importance and date, is mys- 
tical, emotional, and practical, the properly religious element, the 
living and inspiring principle born in the souls of revealers, 


M. Sabatier’s lecture unmistak- 
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prophets, apostles, and the Christ. The second is an intellectual 
or theoretical element, a judgment of the mind, a philosophical 
proposition, serving both to contain and express the first, to which 
its relation is that of necessary subordination. It partakes of the 
mutableness of all that which is merely human and relative. The 
professor dwells much on this last feature (so open doors must 
be broken through sometimes). He goes on to remark that all 
the old dogmas were promulgated to answer the emergencies of 
practical necessity. The terms in which they were invested were 
determined by contemporaneous circumstances. For instance, 
those which were used to condemn Arianism became in their 
turn heretical when it was necessary to repel the heresy of the 
Monophysites. “ What, then, could be more unreasonable than 
to exalt to the level of eternal axioms those dogmas which bear 
so deeply impressed the stamp of historic contingency?” In 
fact, they must change either by falling into desuetude (as the 
belief in the personal devil and demoniacal possession has), by 
taking up new meaning into old words (thus we speak as our 
fathers, but in another sense, of inspiration, the atonement, the 
divinity of Christ and miracles), or by a kind of religious neolo- 


gism. To dogmas applies with equal force what Horace rightly 
said of words: — 


Ut sylvae foliis pronos mutantur in annos 


Multa renascentur quae jam cecidere, cadentque 
Quae nunc sunt in honore vocabula. 


III. History shows that ever with notions borrowed from 
the circumambient philosophy and science the Christian spirit 
builds up its dogmas. It has been so from the very beginning. 
Jesus is the great sower. Now, in the seed of a plant the living 
principle is incorporated with a little organic substance that can 
be determined in its elements. Even in Jesus, the germ (nescio 
quid divinum) of the gospel, sprung from his consciousness «s 
Saviour and Son of God, appears mixed with a little Hebrew 
fecula (metaphysical notions of God and Messianic and apocalyp- 
tic expectations). The plant, born of God, has a Hebrew physi- 
ognomy. When that plant has grown and covered the Greek- 
speaking world, then appears in it the luxuriant vegetation of 
the Gnostic systems, of the learned theology of Clement and 
Origen, of the theory of the Logos, derived from Philo,— that 
first of the ecclesiastical Fathers,— of all the dogmatic construc- 
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tions of the fourth and fifth centuries, in which all the funda- 
mental notions of the Grecian logic and metaphysic can be found. 
How can we proclaim eternal and immutable a system the true 
origin and character of which history reveals so well? It fitted 
the Greek and Roman world, and therefore it triumphed. But 
it does not fit us, because of three great intellectual revolutions 
which have deeply separated us from antiquity, and changed for 
us both the inner and the outer worlds. 

The first of these was the religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century, which substituted for the Church’s saving works and 
authority justification through faith alone and the sovereignty 
of the individual man’s experience and conscience. The second 
is the scientific transformation which the names of Copernicus, 
Kepler, Galileo, Newton, and Laplace express. The third is the 
creation of the modern method of historical criticism. How is 
it possible to keep unchanged those dogmas in which we see 
mixed and entangled the obsolete notions belonging to the primi- 
tive cosmography and history of antiquity? Therefore, the 
dogma of Christ’s descent to hell is dead. So is that of his as- 
cension to heaven. “If he mounted, as he is recorded, where 
did he stop? Where could he find God in the material uni- 
verse, should he have travelled through it even so far as the in- 
finite?” Equally deep transformations have occurred in the 
ecclesiastical beliefs of the second advent, Messianic eschatol- 
ogy, of heaven and hell, of eternal punishment, of creation and 
original sin, and of Scriptural inspiration. 

God creates incessantly in time and space. There is no Sab- 
bath for the eternal worker. Creation is successive and relative, 
not perfect and absolute from the beginning. Despite the eccle- 
siastical dogma that derives suffering and death from Adam’s 
sin, it is very difficult, when handling fossils anterior in date to 
man’s existence on earth, to shut one’s mind to the conviction 
that death was then, as now, the law of the animal world, and 
that the struggle for life has been the law of living beings ever 
since life appeared on our globe. We must again keep in ac- 
count the humble and long existence of prehistoric mankind, 
without any possible relation with Adam and Noah and their 
short and precise genealogies. Since the admirable works of 
modern criticism on the date and composition of the writings 
of the Old and New Testaments, we can no longer stand by the 
ancient apologetics which founded the divine authority of these 
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books on their proved literary authenticity. Nor is this all. 
Our very ideas result from a mental evolution which we can 
trace in history. The human mind itself is modified. Our 
thoughts are phenomena which must be explained through an- 
terior phenomena. In other words, the historic method has as- 
sured the triumph of evolution, the principle to which the whole 
of this lecture is devoted. In vain should we revolt against the 
historic law, which is the law of life itself. Its sovereignty 
cannot be prevented. They who hold to the immutability of 
dogma resemble closely the Roman cardinals who loaded Galileo 
with anathemas, and vehemently protested against the rotation of 
the earth. Neither protestations nor anathemas prevented the 
earth from turning, cardinals and all. Even so will it be with 
evolution in dogma. 

I hope the reader will see from this dry abstract the impor- 
tance of this discourse, delivered under the presidency of the 
Dean in a solemn assembly of the Parisian Faculty, in which 
numerous Protestants of note belonging to divers churches and 
parties were present. What orthodox spirit and belief can be 
left in this representative man of our new Orthodoxy, we are at 
a loss to perceive. However, he is synodical, and proclaims, in 
the beginning of his lecture and passim, the necessity of confes- 
sions of faith for churches. This contradiction comes from a 
mistake the eminent professor falls into, but which men of much 
less power of mind have easily detected. He steadily confounds 
dogma in the etymological sense —i.e., an expression and mani- 
JSestation of personal belief — and the historical acceptation of the 
same word,—i.e., an authoritative and all-binding expression of 
the collective faith. It need hardly be added that in the former 
sense dogmas are necessary, indeed, as M. Sabatier rightly con- 
tends; but, in the latter sense, they are simply impossible in 
coexistence with M. Sabatier’s deeply modern views. Only a 
contradiction, which is too great to last long, and excites unutter- 
able surprise when found in such a man, can prevent such com- 
plete, dogmatic, spiritual, and mental liberalism from carrying 
along with it ecclesiastical liberalism also. Here, too, there is 
a principle that cannot but irresistibly display its power of evo- 
lution. . 

It is purely owing to this confusion which keeps him, with his 
moderation of course, in the ranks of the synodical party, that M. 
Sabatier has avoided the major excommunication so often hurled 
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at much less grievous offenders. Sighs, groans, and dark fore- 
bodings have been uttered in our weekly orthodox papers. But 
that is all. His main thesis has not been discussed in itself: 
how could it be?, -It would be dangerous work for our con- 
servative theologians to contend against it on the ground of 
principle and science. It would be still more dangerous to use 
against M. Sabatier the summary and thorough denunciation 
employed against others, for the Parisian professor carries with 
him a large fraction of our synodical clergy. An open rupt- 
ure would only bring to broad light the fact that the self- 
styled “orthodox majority” is only a weak minority in the pas- 
toral body of our Protestant churches in France. Hence, after 
a first outburst of moans and groans, it was thought wiser to 
keep silent. A watchword to that effect was passed around and 
obeyed. Will the silence last long? I hope not, for it would 
soon assume something of a disreputable look. 


L. Gmarp. 
Eynesse (Gironde), 29 June, 1890. 
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Dr. Sterrett’s Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion* is not only in- 
teresting in itself: it is extremely valuable as an indication of an 
awakening attention to the more profound theological thought. It is 
interesting also as an illustration of a catholic recognition, not only of 
the honesty, but of the fundamental truth, that may be found in views 
which, looked upon from the outside, seem to be wholly at variance. 
This blending of profound thought and catholic sympathy js not merely 
accidental. As one reaches the heart of religious belief, one becomes 
able to discern more clearly what is essential, and can perceive funda- 
mental harmonies where there might appear to be only discords. On the 
other hand, one who has not this insight can hardly be blamed if he 
makes much of superficial distinctions. 

Dr. Sterrett has done well to make Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion his 
starting-point. No other thinker has done so much to affect the nature 
of modern theological thought as Hegel. This influence comes, indeed, 
very largely from the work which Hegel accomplished in general phi- 
losophy. Dr. Sterrett does not put the thing too strongly when he says, 
in effect, that no man after studying Hegel can be intellectually the same 
man that he was before. Although “Hegelians” are now few, and 
although the works of Hegel are less studied than in former years, the 
influence of Hegel is felt more and more in all departments of intellect- 
ual life. Theology not only shares in this general influence of Hegel : 
it received special attention from him, and what he accomplished here is 
at least equal to what he accomplished in any other quarter. It is in 
England and America that this direct influence has in later years been 
most marked. In Germany, indeed, there is hardly a system that does 
not bear marks of Hegel’s power; but in England and America there has 
been more distinctly an attempt to bring his system to bear directly 
upon religious thought. This is done in a general way by Green and 
others, more specially by Principal Caird and Professor Sterrett. 

I must here confess that I am extremely doubtful whether the Eng- 
lish and American Hegelians truly represent the outcome of the thought 
of Hegel, as it existed for himself. The study of Hegel is like the ascent 
of a mountain. One height is reached only to see another rising above 
and beyond it. Sometimes one may be in doubt whether the peak on 
which he stands, or another at a little distance, is really the summit. 
In my own judgment, however, the English and American school of 


* Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion, with a chapter on Christian Unity in 
America, By J. MacBride Sterrett, D.D., Professor of Ethics and Apologetics in the 
Seabury Divinity School. D. Appleton & Co. 
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Hegelians represent this thought more nearly than the extreme left wing 
in Germany do, in whose hands it seems little better than materialism. 
The truth is that Hegel’s philosophy is rather a method than a system ; 
and, so far as this method is concerned, the results reached by such 
writers as Caird and Sterrett seem to me to be its legitimate outcome. 
If Hegel did not mean something like this, it seems to me that towards 
some such result the movement of his thought naturally pointed. 

My object, however, is not to discuss Hegel, but to commend to the 
readers of this Review the work of Dr. Sterrett. It is, on its face, a 
study of Hegel; but it is something far better than this alone. It is an 
introduction to a form of theologic thought which is at once helpful and 
stimulating. Amid the controversies of the time, it opens a view of 
fundamental truth which may be a solvent for many doubts and differ- 
ences. Dr. Sterrett’s style is fresh and often striking. He says, for 
instance, of Hegel, “ He has been a name to swear at as well as to ‘swear 
by.’” His discussion of the Individual and the Person on page 172 is 
striking. Of Spencer’s doctrine of evolution he says, “It may well be 
styled Hegel’s Philosophy turned upside down.” I will not, however, 
dwell upon such matters of interest. I would simply counsel the reader 
to seek and find them for himself. 

As compared with Caird’s Philosophy of Religion, the work of Dr. 
Sterrett possesses far less organic completeness. It is not a “ Philosophy 
of Religion,” but simply a discussion of certain of its aspects. For this 
very reason, certain elements of the philosophy may be presented in a 
fuller and freer way than would be possible with a more systematic 
treatment. Cc. C. E. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 


This magnificent combination of dictionary and encyclopedia is now 
half completed. The third volume extends from G to L inclusive, and 
has 1134 pages. We have remarked, with deserved eulogy, upon the 
distinction of this dictionary in every particular of its make-up. In 
paper, in varied and clear typography, in illustrations, and in binding, it 
leaves little if anything to be desired. The third volume only deepens 
the excellent impression which its two predecessors have made in respect 
to the thoroughness of the etymologies, the clearness of the definitions, 
and the fulness and interest of the illustrative citations. Among words, 
taken at random, which are notable examples of these good qualities are 
“genius,” “give” (which has two full pages), “goose” (under which 
“sound on the goose” is not omitted), “grass,” “gun,” “ have,” “head,” 
and “heart.” “Hydraulics” is a good specimen of the encyclopedic 
atyle of the work, with its pictures of the hydraulic ram, jack, press, and 
mining apparatus. “Heterophemy” and “gigmanity,” with their con- 
nected words, show the care taken to include new terms, even when they 
have not gone far beyond their author. “Logarithm” is quite a treatise 
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in itself, and “lacquer” is exhaustive in its enumeration of varieties. 
Of the illustrations we name but two,— the noble head of a lion, from a 
London photograph, and the Gloxinia,—as instances of the beauty and 
finish of the hundreds of cuts. Wherever a picture would serve to illus- 
trate a word, it has been introduced, and nowhere is it a reproduction of 
a stale plate or an obsolete type. (The Century Company. $10.00.) 


That well-beloved servant of God, Rev. W. P. Tilden, was wisely 
urged by the students of the Meadville Theological School to publish 
the course of eight lectures on The Work of the Ministry which he deliv- 
ered to them last year. Going over the whole ground of the minister’s 
work, these lectures give very practical advice on matters of detail and 
inspiring counsels of perfection about the greater things. Common sense 
and uncommon sense meet here and speak words of sagacious kindness 


by which many a clergyman would do well to profit. (George II. Ellis. 
$1.00.) 


Cities of our Faith is a handsome volume by the late Rev. S. L. Cald- 
well, D.D., an esteemed clergyman and scholar of the Baptist Church. 
The four papers on Jerusalem, Alexandria, Rome, and Constantinople 
are four of the seven intended to “ weave around the chief centres in the 
history of the Church the specific doctrines of which they were the repre- 
sentatives.” To these have been added four historical essays, ten lect- 
ures, addresses, and sermons, and a biographical sketch of the author. 
Dr. Caldwell deservedly stood high in his church from his character and 
scholarship, and this volume will be a welcome memorial of him to all 
who knew him in the flesh. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) 


The World-energy and its Self-conservation is the title of a very able and 
thoughtful work by William M. Bryant, with whose name the readers 
of this Review are familiar. Its object is nothing less than the concilia- 
tion of Hegelianism and Spencerianism. “Truth in its vital reality is to 
be attained only through a complete blending of these two methods” of 
realism and idealism. We here allude only to Mr. Bryant's praise- 
worthy but certainly formidable undertaking, hoping to return to it 
later and do it justice. His conclusion is this: “The World-energy is 
God. Its self-conservation is the eternal process of creation. Evolution 
is the temporal aspect of this process. The self-unfolding of God cul- 
minates in man. For man is the son of God.” (S. C. Griggs & Co. 
$1.50.) 


The Bible and Modern Thought is a reprint of a number of editorial 
articles in the Christian Leader by Rev. George H. Emerson, D.D. They 
are largely in harmony with the able volume of essays by a number of 
Universalist clergymen lately noticed by us, but would have been im- 
proved by a more specific character in some places. (Universalist Pub- 
lishing House.) 
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The Fatherhood of God is a slender volume, containing five discourses 
on this inexhaustible subject by the Rev. W. H. Black, of St. Louis. 
They make a favorable impression of the liberality of spirit of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Publishing House of Nashville, which sends them 
forth. 


No one acquainted with the Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D., through 
his delightful book on Arcady, would suppose that The Trials of a 
Country Parson is a volume of lamentations. Dr. Jessopp is too hearty 
and wholesome for that. But the two essays which give his latest 
volume a title have for their subject the discouraging aspects of the life 
of the country clergy in England. To these nothing short of several 
generations of publics education are likely to put an end. Certain 
needed reforms in the holding of church livings are the subject of other 
essays. Snowed up in Arcady is a paper in a cheerful strain; and in the 
closing chapter Dr. Jessopp gives his reasons for wishing to visit 
America, as we trust he may yet be able to do. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75.) 


Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, in his Harvard Graduates whom I have Known, 
begins with Joshua Fisher, born in 1749, and thus shows again how long 
a space of time two human lives may cover. These graduates were men 
afterwards connected with the college as its benefactors or members of its 
boards of government or instruction. The list includes such honored 
and attractive names as Rev. John Pierce, of Brookline, Rev. Charles 
Lowell, the father of the poet, Doctors Ichabod Nichols, Cazneau Pal- 
frey, and James Walker, Jared Sparks, and George B. Emerson. Others 
whose names are attached to existing funds or professorships are Dr. 
Fisher, Nathan Dane, Stephen Salisbury, and S. M. Weld. The first 
two Presidents, Henry Dunster and Charles Chauncy, are sketched in 
the appendix. These brief biographies, while having a special interest 
for Harvard men, will repay general perusal for the glimpses they give 
into the life of New England before the railroad and its allies trans- 
formed the primitive ways. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 


Mr. W. R. Morfill, the author of the volume on Russia in the “Story 
of the Nations” Series, is a recognized authority in Slavonic matters; and 
his outline of Russian history is one of the best books in the series thus 
far. Mr. Morfill relieves the dryness of his chronicle by numerous ex- 
tracts from the Bilini, the popular historical poems. He has a chapter 
on the literature and another on the social conditions, but of Nihilism 
almost nothing is said. “There is nothing political about my book,” 
the author writes, but the absence of this political element is a defect 
rather than a virtue, one must say who realizes the full meaning of Nihil- 
ism in Russia. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 
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Under the title “ The Chappel of Ease” and Church of Statesmen, the 
pastor of the First Church in Quincy, Mass., has published in a hand- 
some volume the proceedings and discourses relating to its two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary !ast autumn. Rev. Mr. Wilson’s two historical 
sermons give a well-proportioned and very readable review of the annals 
of a religious society notable for its early liberality of opinion and for 
its long list of distinguished laity. Portraits of the pastors and of the 
Adamses and Quincys and views of noted buildings in the town make 
up a pictorial adornment such as few volumes of this order can boast. 
(Damrell & Upham. $2.50.) 


Rabbi Louis Grossmann has written an able essay on the life and 
thought of Maimonides, which may be commended to all who would 
easily gain a clear idea of the second great Moses in Jewish history. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 25 cents.) 


Mr. Paul Leicester Ford has collected and edited for an edition of 
Poor Richard’s Almanac in the “ Knickerbocker Nuggets” Series the 
prefaces, proverbs, and poems which were originally printed in that 
famous work of Franklin between 1733 and 1758 a.p. Mr. Ford, who 
is one of the most competent students of Franklin in the country, writes 
a valuable introduction on the part which the Almanac played in the 
unlettered days of our forefathers, and supplies all needed information 
about Poor Richard. (G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25.) 


Mr. George Makepeace Towle is an experienced and skilful compiler 
of historical books for the young. His Heroes and Martyrs of Invention 
goes over ground which Mr. Samuel Smiles and others have traversed 


before, but succeeds in being both brief and interesting. (Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.00.) 


Readers of The Open Court of Chicago have probably become familiar 
with the name of “ Wheelbarrow,” appended to bright, pointed, and 
sensible articles on various phases of the labor question. These have 
been collected in a neat volume, and a short autobiography is prefixed, 
“Wheelbarrow” was an English lad. He worked with pick and shovel 
and barrow in early life, studied law, went to the legislature, and 
became a general in the war. He could probably be easily identified in 
Chicago by his initials and his portrait here given. Three papers relate 
to Gerald Massey, Burns, and Hood, as the “ poets of liberty and labor” ; 
and a discussion on the single-tax question occupies considerable space. 
“Wheelbarrow” makes no attempt at a comprehensive treatment of 
the labor problem; but he has studied finance, and is disposed to find 
the root of much of the trouble about wages in bad currency and un_ 
sound legislation on money. (Open Court Publishing Co. $1.00.) 
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The late pastor of King’s Chapel, Boston, was a life-long student and 
lover of bymns. He gradually prepared a collection, the publication of 
which, through his untimely death, has fallen into the able hands of his 
brother, Mr. Arthur Foote, and his sister, Mrs. Mary W. Tileston. 
Hymns of the Church Universal is eminent among hymn-books for its 
beautiful garb: the page is wide, the typography of text and music 
admirably clear, and the binding handsome and strong. The hymns, 
numbering 647, are from a wide variety of sources, Mr. Foote’s taste 
being very catholic as well as refined. The music is predominantly 
taken from recent English composers, though man; of the old favorites 
of Unitarian congregations are retained. We hope to do justice to the 
work later. (John Wilson & Son. $1.50.) 


The Captain of the Janizaries.— This is a story of the times of Scan- 
derbeg and the fall of Constantinople, by Rev. J. M. Ludlow, D.D. 
Its republication — it was published by Dodd & Mead in 1886 — is amply 
justified by its original success and by its intrinsic quality. That his- 
tory has paid so little attention to George Castriot, “Scanderbeg,” 
carries with it a suggestion that Dr. Ludlow may have mistaken the 
picturesqueness of his character and career for historical significance. 
These were certainly such as to lend themselves to the treatment of the 
novelist, and Dr. Ludlow has not only made good use of them, but 
of the whole train of circumstances attendant on the fall of Constanti- 
nople. Dr. Ludlow maintains that his novel is more than founded 
on fact, while allowing that his principal authority, the monk Barletius, 
was, perhaps, a prejudiced admirer of his hero. (Harper & Brothers. ) 


Among the seven books of fiction awaiting notice on our desk, the 
little volume entitled Brushes and Chisels by Teodoro Serrao deserves 
precedence. It is a story of artist life in Rome. Origlio is a sculptor, 
aud Cormorto a painter. The first becomes engaged to a pretty Amer- 
ican girl, and the second has an unhappy love affair with a mysterious 
stranger from the North. There is a pleasing simplicity about the style ; 
and, while the novel will not remind one of The Marble Faun and other 
great stories of Roman artist life, it is true to the atmosphere of the 


Eternal City, and is thoroughly worth perusal. (Lee & Shepard. 
$1.00.) 


The day of the theological novel is not yet over it seems. Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Lawrence (“ Meta Lander”) has revived an early story, Marion 
Graham, and in its five hundred pages we have theology galore. The 
characters are wooden, the conversations and letters stilted, and the 


theology, though not bad, could easily be improved. (Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50.) 


Mr. Henry Wood has followed the too prevalent fashion of dropping 
into fiction to expound “views.” In Edward Burton, theology of the 
Christian Science order is one of the chief constituents; and we can 
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recommend the book as likely to put the reader into a deep, if not re- 
freshing, slumber, in which he will lose all thought of pain, unless he 
happen to remember what put him to sleep. Mr. Wood's style as a 
novelist is altogether too amusing for his formidable matter. He should 
let fiction severely alone, and keep to essay-writing. In the line of eco- 
nomics he has published several papers, marked by much good sense. 
(Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) 


Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s latest volumes, The Stories of the Three Burg- 
lars and The Great War Syndicate, are reprints from the daily newspapers, 
which have, unfortunately we must think, taken to supplying their 
readers with fiction. The stories told by the three burglars make up 
the more interesting book of the two; but the story of the Great War 
Syndicate, which conducts hostilities on the part of the United States 
against Great Britain, is cleverly developed, and one hopes that Mr. 
Stockton may prove a true prophet in foretelling fearful enginery which 
will put an end to war itself through its annihilating power. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Each $1.00.) 


Miss Fani Pusey Gooch has been moved to imitate Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Always a dangerous undertaking, this procedure is doubly 
hazardous when Mr. Stevenson’s masterpiece is the model chosen. In 
Miss Mordeck’s Father a very complicated case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde forms the plot, which is developed .with very little of Mr. Steven- 
son’s literary power. The story has as little of thought or sound feeling 
to recommend it as Miss Gooch’s way of spelling “ Fanny” has of sense. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00.) 


Miss Eaton’s Romance, a story of the New Jersey shore, by Richard 
Allen, is a most improbable tale of convenient shipwreck and long- 
drawn-out agony. Burr Markham, the hero, is a typical “woman's 
man”; and we therefore take Richard Allen to be a pseudonym. One 
might easily do worse in the way of summer fiction on a hot August 
afternoon than to dip into Miss Eaton’s Romance. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.00.) 


Miscellaneous. 


Chester, E. Girls and women. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1890. 228 pp. Riverside library for young people. (The topics are: 
An aim in life.— Health.— A practical education.— Self-support; shall 
girls support themselves? how shall girls support themselves? — 
Occupations for the rich.— Culture.— The essentials of a lady.— The 
problem of charity.— The essentials of a home.— Hospitality.— Bric-a- 
brac.— Emotional women.— A question of society. — Narrow lives.) 

The two kinds of truth, a test of all theories with special application 
to those of creation, instinct, and immortality, and showing evolution to 
be a natural, not a universal truth. By T. E. 8, T. London: T. F. 
Unwin. 1890. 381 pp. 
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Iliowizi, Henry. Jewish dreams and realities contrasted with Islam- 
itie and Christian claims. Phila. 1890. 279 pp. (In the appendix 
js an article on Talmudic mythology, besides some allegorical tales. 
“This plain statement of ‘Jewish claims’ may contribute to strengthen 
that growing cordiality which of late brightens the intercourse between 
progressive Judaism and enlightened Christianity.”) 

Dawson, W. J. The makers of modern English. A popular hand- 
book to the greater poets of the century. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 1890. 375 pp. (To most of the poets only a single chapter is 
given, but others, as Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning, receive 
a more exhaustive treatment.) 

In Scottish fields. By Hugh Haliburton [pseud.?] London: Wm. 
Paterson & Co. 1890. 249 pp. (Contains four essays on Robert 
Burns, with one on William Dunbar as an earlier Burns, and seven 
others on various aspects of Scottish rural life, mostly reproduced from 
the Scotsman, the Scots Observer, and Good Words.) 

Cooke, Charles Wallwyn Radcliffe. Four years in Parliament with 
hard labor. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1890. 142 pp. (“A record 
of impressions derived from a brief experience of life in Parliament and 
of the political functions at which members are expected to assist.”) 

Walker, Francis Amasa. First lessons in political economy. New 
York: H. Holt & Co. 1889. 323 pp. American science series. Ele- 
mentary course. 

Dawson, William Harbutt. Bismark and state socialism: an expo- 
sition of the social and economic legislation of Germany since 1870. 
London: S. Sonnenschein & Co. 1890. 171 pp. 

Boehm-Bawerk, Eugen von. Capital and interest: a critical history 
of economical theory. Translated with a preface, and analysis, by 
William Smart. London: Macmillan & Co. 1890. xlv, 431 pp. 

Bainton, George. The art of authorship. Literary reminiscences, 
methods of work, and advice to young beginners. Personally con- 
tributed by leading authors of the day. London: J. Clarke & Co. 
1890. 355 pp. (Under the following heads are arranged the replies of 
authors to questions asked them by the editor:— Good writing, is it 
a gift or an art?— Methods, conscious and unconscious.— The influ- 
ence of reading on literary style.—The strength of simplicity.— A 
protest against obscurity.— Truthfulness to one’s self.) 

Russell, Andrew. Glimpses of Eastern cities, past and present. Lect- 
ures delivered on Sunday evenings in Leslie parish church. London: 
J. Nisbet & Co. [1890.] 196 pp. (Modern Jerusalem.— Damascus and 
its Biblical allusions.— Arab life in Palestine.— The Nile and its associa- 
tions.— The Pharaohs and their mummies.— Mohammedans, dervishes 
and Copts, curious religious ceremonies connected with these sects.— 
Ephesus, past and present.) 

Smith, Frederick Harrison. Through Abyssinia: an envoy’s ride to 
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the king of Zion. London: T.F. Unwin. 1890. 263 pp. Map. Illus. 
trations. 

Schumacher, Gottlieb. Northern ’Ajlin, “within the Decapolis.” 
London: A. P. Watt. 1890. 207 pp. Map. Plan. Illustrations, Pal- 
estine exploration fund publication. 

Pardo Bazdén, Emilia. Russia: its people and its literature. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Fanny Hale Gardiner. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 1890. 

Warman, E. Barrett. The voice: how to train it, how to care for it. 
For ministers, lecturers, readers, actors, singers, teachers, and public 
speakers. With illustrations. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1890. 168 pp. 
Portrait. 

Appleton’s annual cyclopedia and register of important events of the 
year 1889. New series, vol. 14. Whole series, vol. 29. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1890. Illustrations. Portrait. Maps. 

Writings of George Washington, collected and edited by Worthing- 
ton Chauncey Ford. Vol. 6. Aug. 1, 1777—April 30, 1778. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1890. 

Ellis, Havelock. The criminal. Illustrated. London: W. Scott. 
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